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Most people take purified water for granted today. But 
water now gets other scientific “treatments” as well... to 
do highly specialized jobs. 

| New chemicals. for example. make hard water soft... 
for a quicker. cleaner job of washing and laundering. And, 
important to industry. are other chemicals that war on cor- 


rosion... and lower the freezing point of water. 


There is wefter-water, too... water chemically treated 
so that it penetrates more quickly. spreads more evenly. It 
helps do a better dyeing job on the clothes we wear. In 


fire-fighting. wefter-water soaks in faster, quenches stub- 


born blazes swiftly... and cuts fire and water damage. 








Why water gets better all 


To get the full benefits of water. we need today’s engi- 
neering advances and better materials. New plastics now 
used in our tough. long-lasting. lightweight garden hose, 

Also, improved alloy steels in today’s pumps, pipelines, 
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the time 


tanks . .. that bring water from reservoir to your home or 
factory, where it’s always on tap. 

The people of Union Carbide produce these and many 
other materials essential to the handling and treatment of 
water, They also produce hundreds of other materials for 
the use of science and industry, thus helping maintain 
American leadership in meeting the Pp 
needs of mankind, ( 


FREE: ) ou are invited ts send for the new illus 
trated booklet,“ Products and Processes,” which 
UCC’s 
Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. 


shows how science and industry use 
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UCC) NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


and Units include— = 


30 EAST 42ND STREET 


4S ¢ BAKELIFE, KRENE, VINYON, AND VINYLITE PLASTICS 
ACHESON ELECTRODES 
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Just put your face up to the 
pecphole, sec? And in a jiffy — 
gongs ring, lights flash and —no 
foolin’—this wonderful whatsit 
counts your freckles for you! 

Its inventors, The Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin, call it a 
“comptometcr.”” We beg to dif- 
fer. Sure, it can count. But no 
real, self-respecting machine of 
that name kicks up such a fuss! 





It never rings gongs, nor gives 
off bursts of light. On the con- 
trary—it pulls off figure-problems 
far more complex than how- 
many-freckles-have-you with a 
quict modesty many folks think 
quite refreshing. 

So the Hollywood theatrics 
will have to go. Your whatsit will 
have to be streamlined, feather- 
light —speedy and accurate, of 





They call it a freckle comptometer’” 


course. And—oh yes! If you want 
to call it a Comptometer—( please 
note the big initial )—it’ll have to 
be made and sold by us. 

Why? Because the Compt- 
ometer (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.), 
is made only by Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, and 
is sold exclusively by its Compt- 
ometer Division, 1726 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 




















valued associate and friend. 


and planning the peace. 


days before his death. 





In Memoriam 


Russell Willson, Associate Editor, died on July 6. He joined 
our staff in 1946 and gave full time to his work with us. He had 
a long and distinguished career in the U.S. Navy. As in other 
fields in the years before, he soon won the deep respect and ad- 
miration of those who worked with him here. We have lost a 


Retired because of his health in 1943, as a Vice Nibeadee, 
Russell Willson became Senior Naval Adviser to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and top Navy representative with the State De- 
partment on all United Nations affairs. He specialized in the 
military and political problems involved in conducting the war 


This week, on page 34, appears Russell Willson’s last work, 
“The United Nations and the Divided World,” completed two 
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CLUES TO TRUMAN FUTURE.......... Pat 
Vice Presidents who are ushered into the 
White House by death usually run into 
difficulties. Of the six who came ta the 
Presidency before Mr. Truman, only two 
went on to get a mandate from the people. 
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This article shows what U.S. loses. it 
Russia forces the Allies out of Berlin. 
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American weapons are boosting morale 
of Turkey. Result: Russia is speaking 
more softly in the Middle East. 
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& Resistance Welding, Radio-frequency 
Ke.” Heating, Electronics . .. these are 
typical of the new techniques and 
equipment now firding wide use in industry. Not only 
must present employees be trained in their use. The 
training job is a continuous one — as new employees are 
added or old ones shifted. 

In training its own application engineers in these 
techniques—as well as Motor Maintenance, Planned 
Lighting, ete. — Westinghouse has developed certain 
proved training methods. By means of sound films, 
printed lesson books and quiz books, practical uses of 


the equipment are explained in readily understandable 





Tune in Ted Malone . . Every Morning, 
Wonday through Friday .. ABC Network 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


MORE PRODUCTIVE POWER FOR INDUSTRY 











OF OUR MOST IMPORTANT “PRODUCTS” 


form. The success of these training courses has led us 
to make them available for customer use, to help your 
employees produce faster, cheaper, better. 

Producing equipment is only part of our job. Helping 
customers to use it most efficiently, we also accept as a 
definite responsibility. Why not investigate the training 


courses available through your Westinghouse office? 


TRAINING PROGRAMS on new industrial techniques and 
equipment are just one of many broad-gauge Westinghouse 
services for industry. Call your Westinghouse office for help 
on any design, application or maintenance problem involving 


electrical or steam power. J-85013 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


**$8000 cash vanishes from store’s 
unlocked safe. Owner has insurance 
against burglary but not mysterious 
disappearance. He thought he was 
insured. His loss—$8000.”" 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different ‘‘gaps”’ in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by think- 
ing you're fully insured. Know you 
have full insurance protection. Be safe, 
not sorry. 

See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO | 
is a strong legal reserve company pay- 
ing dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO'S 
valuable new booklet, 
“29 Gaps in Your 
Bridge to Security,” 
today. It may save you 
money! 





AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
4760 Sheridan Road i 
Chicago 40, IHinois | 
Please mail me my FREE copy of ‘‘29 Gaps | 
in Your Bridge to Security.” ; 
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World affairs. Crisis in Berlin . . . Air- 
craft flying in supplies, even coal, because 
of Russian blockade of rail routes 
Supplies arriving despite nearby appear- 
ance of Russian fighter planes and Rus- 
sian jamming of aircraft radios . . . Berlin 
services curtailed because of shortage of 
electricity due to lack of coal. . . Secre- 
tary of State George Marshall personally 
and grimly handing the Russian Ambas- 
sador a stiff protest . . . Similar notes also 
being delivered by Britain and France. 

Representatives of the U.S., Canada, 
France, Britain and Belgium meeting in 
Washington to see what U.S. can do to 
bulwark defenses of Western Europe. 

The war on again in Palestine 
All appeals for continued truce failing 
through Arab rejection. 

Gratification of non-Communists at the 
rebuff to the Communists in the Finnish 
election . . . at anti-Russian demonstra- 
tions in Czechoslovakia . . . and at Yugo- 
slav students in Moscow pledging sup- 
port to Marshal Tito. 


Labor. A “no contract” strike in “cap- 


tive’ coal mines threatening to curtail 
steel output . . . National Labor Relations 
Board asking a court injunction to end 


the walkout .. . John L. Lewis getting a 
pension plan in his new anthracite mines 
contract . . . Three officials of the Retail, 


Wholesale and Department Store Union 
defving a congressional committee by 
refusing to answer: “Are you a Com- 
munist?” . . . Agreement reached in rail 
labor dispute, with a strike threat ended. 


Politics. President Truman serenely con- 
fident that he will win, while his advisers 
worry .. . Three labor leaders, William 
Green, of AFL; Philip Murray, of CIO, 
and Daniel J. Tobin, of the Teamsters, 
refusing invitations to address the Demo- 
cratic Convention . . . Democratic dele- 


gates trying to outshout the Republicans 

. Convention tickets scarce and in 
heavy demand . . . Three separate dele- 
gations from South Carolina for the cre- 





The March of the News___ 





dentials committee to choose from , . 
General Eisenhower's supporters, hopefi| 
at first, then losing confidence, tlien giy. 













































ing up... Irate Southerners, anti-Truma 
forces, demanding a States-rights plat. 
torm declaration on civil rights . . | Th 


first campaign blast at Governor Dewey 
Paul E. Fitzpatrick, New York Stat 
Democratic chairman, calling New Yor 
State government costs too high, 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey, atten 
ing to State business, resting and impro 
ing his golf score . . . Plans to invade th 
South with a major speech in North Car 
lina, which went Republican in 1928 
Another speech planned for Marylan( 
which always has voted with the winy 
... Mr. Dewev’s first campaign denial, 
statement that he had not spoken slight. 
ingly of schoolteachers and their progra 
for tederal aid to education . . . Senat 
Robert A. Taft yielding to Mr. Dewey 
the party spokesman, asserting: “Th 
spotlight belongs to the winner” . . . Se. 
retarv Marshall, with John Foster Dulles 
Mr. Dewey’s adviser on foreign affair 
canvassing ways to keep the bipartis: 
foreign policy out of the campaign. 


Controversy. Defense Secretary Jame 
V. Forrestal ending an interservice 10 
by firmly ruling that strategic or “ma. 
sive” bombing is primarily the job of tl 
Air Force, not the Navy .. . Mr. Forresti 
exempting from the draft members | 
reserve units that require 35 or moi 
drill or training periods a year . . . Tl 
State and Interior departments contes: 
ing, betore a congressional committe: 
the Navy's rule of Pacific islands . . 
Railroad men denying charges, made be. 
fore a congressional committee, that the 
“gouged” the Government on wartin 
freight rates . . . A special Senate co- 
mittee digging into the Commerce D 
partment’s administration of the expor: 
licensing program . . . The Federal Con: 
munications Commission receiving is 
first woman member, Miss Frieda 5 
Hennock, of New York. 





—Harris & Ewing 
DIPLOMATIC FOURSOME AT THE STATE DEPARTMENT 
France’s Bonnet, Britain’s Franks, Belgium‘s Silvercruys, Canada’s Wrong 
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minute and a half, won't it Judson ? 


Judson: Yes sir, and it was quite a trick to 


make it as spectacular as it is! 





Chairman: But it won't be anything but a 
Jot of burnt sticks in the morning—and S 
burnt sticks won't build up a steady demand J 


for our dealers. 


What we want is consistent advertising, month-in 
and month-out, and don’t tell me we can't afford it. 


If you've ever taken a look 






at a magazine like RED- 
BOOK, yau know how eco- 
nomically we can tell our 
story to 1,800,000 young 
families. 


REDBOOK families 


have a record of purchasing that would give any busi- 
ness a real boost. They buy nearly 90,000,000 cans of 
coffee a year over 250,000,000 packages of 
gelatin desserts, just to mention a couple of products. 

And if you're worried about our budget, you need 
only $36,000 to tell our story to 1,800,000 REDBOOK 
families in 2/3 pages every month in the year. That’s 
real advertising to ovr dealers! 

Don't forget REDBOOK families are regular buy- 


ers! Let’s tell ’em regularly! 










444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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0/ Illustration is drawn from actual 


photograph showing “850” series 


GMC hauling 40 tons of rolled steel 
7 70 TA between plants of a large steel mill, 
- « e GASOLINE OR DIESEL 


GMC heavy duty trucks are built in weight ratings that go up 
as high as 9O,OOO pounds for truck, trailer and load. That’sa 
lot of weight, and it calls for big powerful engines . . . heavy, 
husky axles ... and deep, thick frames, plus rugged strength 
and sturdiness in every other structural part. 




















GMCs are designed and engineered by men who are expertly 
versed in heavy hauling applications, gasoline and Diesel. They 
are produced in factories devoted exclusively to the production 
of commercial vehicles. 


That’s why GMC heavy duty trucks are the choice of so many 
of the nation’s most experienced and successful heavy haulers. 
Make them first choice for your job, too . . . from the many 
gasoline and Diesel models now available for quick delivery. 





GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION e GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


GMC heavy duty engines are available in six sizes ... 


Tune in Henry J. Taylor, “Your 





308, 361, 426 and 477 cubic inch gasoline engines of “Mei 
“ ” . Land and Mine,” Mutual 
famous GMC “‘Army Workhorse” design . . . four- and . 
a . fs Network, Monday and Friday, 
six-cylinder GM 2-cycle Diesels of 133 and 200 horse- 
power respectively. Illustrated is the ‘6-71"’ Diesel. 








THE TRUCK OF VALUE GASOLINE e¢ DIESEL 
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The Truman chance against Dewey remains far less than 50-50. 

The Truman trouble grows, in part, from turmoil within his party. 

The Truman hope lies in a big vote with workers supporting him. 

The troubles, however, are greater than the hopes. There is expectation of 
defeat among Democrats. New Dealers in the party blame the prospects of a de- 
feat on Mr. Truman's failure to be more radical, although he often followed 
their advice. Conservatives blame the President for being too radical. 

Actually, the President suffers from trying to ride two horses going in op- 
posite directions. That has proved a very difficult feat. 








The Dewey chance lies in desire for change and in Democratic division. 

Mr. Dewey appears to be only 6 months away from a White House residence. 

A Dewey Administration, starting on Jan. 20, 1949--unless a miracle saves 
Mr. Truman--will be more conservative than a Truman Administration on tax is- 
sues, labor issues; will differ little on social-welfare issues. 

U.S. will drift in the 6 important months ahead; will coast along as the 
country prepares for a political change. Drift can be dangerous in a period of 
tensions abroad, rising inflation at home. Yet drift there is to be. 
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steel It is a mistake to conclude that the Democratic Party will be wrecked. 


mill, 


That's said about any party that divides, squabbles and loses power. 
The South will remain Democratic even if the party loses nationally. 
: City machines in the North will continue in being, won't disappear. 
Then, when Republicans wear out their welcome, when people become tired or 
irritated or dissatisfied, they will turn for leadership to the party out of 














“ power. Democrats, if they lose now, will start to develop new leaders, will be- 
wee gin the process of finding a new Roosevelt who can weld the party together. 
~— In 1932 and 1936, people thought the Republican Party was dead. 
= Parties, experience shows, are rather low-grade organisms that can exist in 
an apparent state of division and disintegration for long periods. 
pertly 
They A new Administration is not likely to enjoy a jong honeymoon. 
uction A farm problem, big and costly, seems just around the corner. 
Inflation, getting worse, is going to require attention in 1949. 
Deflation, if it follows inflation, will pose wholly different problems. 
| many ECA, aid to Europe, is going to develop its interesting problems. 
aulers. Mr. Dewey will find, once in the White House, that headaches go with that 
| many job. It is entirely conceivable that by 1950 he will face a political problem 
livery: in keeping control of Congress. If inflation is permitted to pyramid very much 
RATION more, the following deflation could be painful enough to raise problems for 


1952. It's to take skillful handling to avoid trouble when inflation breaks. 


Inflation itself is entering a new, more advanced stage. 

New houses, for example, are being marked up, although harder to sell. 

Old houses, in many areas, are almost a drug on the market. 

Cars, new and used, stiil sell like hot cakes at almost any price, but they 
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are something of an exception. Demand for cars is phenomenal. 

Household equipment is being marked up at a time when harder to sell. 

Textile products are higher in price, even though moving more slowly. 

Farm equipment is being marked up when farmers have more equipment than 
ever before. Some kinds of farm equipment are starting to back up. 

Inflation is roaring ahead at time when supply in one field after another 
is beginning to catch up with demand at the existing price level. Inflation is 
being fed by more and more installment credit, by rising wage rates, by rising 
outflow of Government dollars. Money supply is likely to rise in months ahead. 

But: The next President, if he is to avoid trouble later in his term, is 
going to need to apply some inflation brakes, is going to be forced to take some 
steps to bring credit under control, to curb money=-Supply expansion. 

If skillfully done, trouble may be avoided. If not, watch out. 











There's another problem, small now, that gives a hint of things to come. 

Potatoes are being bought by U.S. taxpayers at $2.75 a hundred pounds and 
resold at 1 cent to commercial users, in order to hold up market prices. 

Wheat in huge quantities is going under Government loan at $2 a bushel ona 
"heads I win, tails you lose" basis for the farmer. If the price goes down, 
the farmer keeps the loan and the taxpayer gets the wheat. If it goes up, the 
farmer can sell his wheat and the taxpayer then gets his money. 

Corn is slipping in price with the promise of a record 1948 crop. 

Cotton prices are not far from the point at which taxpayers give Support. 

A farm problem is going to be on the doorstep of the next President. If 
1949 crops are good, that problem can be a big one. It is then that Government 
is likely to get back into the business of planning, of shaping policy for the 
operation of an industry. It's then that the Republicans will discover, if in 
power, that the New Deal created in 1933 still lives on. 





A problem is starting to develop in the field of foreign aid, too. 

U.S., putting up billions for aid of Europe, asked that in return for aid 
Europe balance budgets, adjust currencies, work other reforms. 

European nations, eager for dollars, made all the right promises. 

That was before the money was on hand. Now the great urge is to get the 
money and to play down the promises. There's a feeling that U.S. is over the 
barrel: It has to pay out the cash or face the chance of economic trouble at 
home. So why do much tinkering with Europe's creaky economic machine? Dollars, 
so the nations abroad reason, will be forthcoming anyway. 

It's to be necessary for the next President to face that problem, too. 





War remains quite far in the background, a remote, not imminent, threat. 

Tito's show of independence seems real, not a trick, not a move designed 
to draw U.S. and others into, a Communist trap. 

Russia will try hard to break Tito, but probably won't use an army. 

U.S., indirectly, may find ways to help Tito with supplies if he manages to 
hold out a while longer; if he cracks the solid Communist front. 

Berlin is to continue to be a trouble spot, but probably not a war cause. 

Rearmament in U.S. will go ahead in a new Administration. Draft act, too, 
will be continued indefinitely. Real peace seems a long way off, not around the 
corner. At this stage, U.S. is making gains compared with Russia. 





To help the busy reader follow important trends, we extend the 
Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger type 
at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram form 
additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 
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Fairbanks-Morse Diesel ‘Locomotives incorporate the basic 
advantages of the great Opposed-Piston engine . . . These 
include more power per foot of floor space, 40% fewer work- 
ing parts, simplified maintenance and greater availability. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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WHEN IT COMES TO LOCOMOTIVES... FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


E ‘ A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES © DIESEL ENGINES «© STOKERS « SCALES * MOTORS * GENERATORS * PUMPS ¢ RAILROAD MOTOR CARS and 
STANDPIPES * FARM EQUIPMENT «© MAGNETOS 






























He stakes his life on stainless steel 


It takes plenty of nerve to lean on 40 stories Armco Stainless is being used for sparkling 
of empty space with only a belt and two small metal hooks _ table flatware, kitchen range parts, and in gutters and 


for support! And a man hanging out a skyscraper downspouts for homes and commercial buildings. 
window needs lots of confidence in the vital safety And super-thin stainless — an Armco development — 


hooks that hold his belt. In many modern is going into weather-stripping, wrist-watch 
buildings these hooks are made of Aruico Stainless Steel. bands, spectacle frames and other handsome products. 


This strong, rustless metal is widely used Special grades of stainless are only a few of 


in severe scrvice because of its proved durability. the extra-quality steels produced by Armco to help the 

The strength and corrosion resistance of manufacturer build stronger sales appeal and more 

ARMCO Stainless —along with its gleaming, lasting satisfying service into his product. ‘Vhe Axo ‘1 riangle 

beautv—make it a favorite for architectural uses and ona product means the steel was selected for a 

for many home and industrial products. particular type of service. ‘That's why so many buyers 
Every day some alert manufacturer turns to look for the famous trademark when they buy. 

this lustrous steel to give his product new beauty and Armco Steel Corporation, 388 Curtis Street, Middletown, 

longer life . . . or to create something entirely new. Ohio. Export: ‘The Arnco International Corporation. 








\ancg ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


THE FAMILIAR ARMCO TRIANGLE IDENTIFIES SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS THAT HELP 
MANUFACTURERS MAKE MORE ATTRACTIVE, MORE USEFUL, LONGER-LASTING PRODUCTS 
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CLUES TO MR. TRUMAN’S FUTURE: 
6 WHO ‘INHERITED’ PRESIDENCY 


Harry S. Truman, as a Vice 
President who moved up, must 
overcome tradition to win a full 
term. History shows this. 

Six earlier Presidents advanced 
from Vice President. All wanted 
election. Only two made it— 
Theodore Roosevelt and Coolidge. 

Party splits helped to beat 
some. So did rows with Congress 
and other conditions close to 
those Mr. Truman is up against. 

If history repeats, President Tru- 
man will have difficulty staying in the 
White House for a new term. Those 
who have inherited the Presidency 
have not been so very successful 
in winning it for themselves again. 
They inherited too many troubles. 


HENRY WALLACE 


JULY 16, 1948 


Reported from PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Truman is the seventh man who 
has been ushered into the White House 
by death. Of his six predecessors who 
had the same experience, four were de- 
nied nomination when they sought it. 
The two others, both Republicans, were 
nominated and elected. They were Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and Calvin Coolidge. 

Vice Presidents who have succeeded to 
the Presidency sometimes have had great 
influence upon events, Several of them 
have come in during periods of crisis. 
Mr. Coolidge, however, arrived at the 
White House in a period of great pros- 
perity when no one wanted change. The- 
odore Roosevelt came during a period of 
ferment and he to reflect the 
spirit of change, itself. They won support 
and election in their own right. 

Mr. Truman moved in during a period 
of deep crisis. As long as the war was 
moving from victory to victory, his pop- 
ularity was high. But, when it ended and 
the world remained in turmoil, people 
came to feel that Mr. Truman did not 


seemed 
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... the master hand is gone 


have a strong enough hand to control 
events. 

A backward glance into history 
throws some light on the predicament 
in which Mr. Truman found himself 
while the Democratic Convention worked 
at Philadelphia. 

It shows the four men who served out 
the tag ends of terms in the White 
House—to which they had been elevated 
by accident—and moved out. There were 
John Tyler, the Virginia planter; Millard 
Fillmore, the New York lawyer; Andrew 
Johnson, the Tennessee tailor, and Ches- 
ter A. Arthur, the New York politician. 
All tailed to win terms of their own. 

John Tyler, an anti-Jackson Democrat, 
was elected Vice President on the Whig 
ticket with William Henry Harrison in 
1840. His position on tariff and banking 
was almost exactly opposite to those of 
his Cabinet, his Congress and his party. 

Like President Truman, although in 
a more acrimonious atmosphere, Mr. 
Tyler fought a battle of vetoes with Con- 
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SENATOR JOHNSTON 


















































—Library of Congress 


JOHN TYLER 


—N. Y. Public Library 


MILLARD FILLMORE 


—Library of Congress 


ANDREW JOHNSON 


By accident: The Virginia: planter, the New York lawyer, the Tennessee tailor, the New York politician served out tag ends of 


gress. Before the end of his term, Mr. 
Tyler’s Cabinet had resigned, the House 
of Representatives drew up impeach- 
ment charges, and he was read out of 
the Whig Party. 

But, where Mr. Truman fought inside 
his own party for a nomination, Mr. Tyler 
had to take his battle outside the Whig 
Partv. The Whigs turned to Henry Clay. 
Mr. Tyler was nominated by a_ third 
party, but he soon withdrew to support 
James kK. Polk, the Democratic nominee. 
Mr. Polk won. 

Millard Fillmore had an experience 
that dovetailed in many respects into that 
of Mr. Truman. Mr, Fillmore came into 
the Vice Presidency on the Whig ticket 
as the running mate of Maj. Gen. Zachary 


Taylor in 1848. He moved into the White 
House in 1850. 

Just as did Mr. Truman, President 
Fillmore lost no time in replacing Mr. 
Tavlor’s Cabinet with men of his own 
choosing. And, like Mr. Truman, he tried 
to get control of the machinery of his 
party with a view to capturing the nomi- 
nation for himself in 1852. 

The party of Mr. Truman is splitting 
into three major wings. The left wing 
under Henry A. Wallace moves in one 
direction. The Southern wing, led by such 
men as Senator Olin Johnston, of South 
Carolina, in another, disturbed over Mr. 
Truman’s proposals for improving the 
status of the Negro. And Mr. Truman 
stands in the middle with a third fragment. 
































Talburt in Washington Daily News 


‘CURFEW SHALL NOT RING TONIGHT’ 
12 


Scott in Portland Oregonian 


‘ONCE IN THE SADDLE’ 





President Fillmore’s party split in tw 
parts over the slavery question. His part 
lost control of Congress in the middle of 
his term, just as did President Truman’ 
party in 1946. 

In the Convention, the Whigs turned 
against Mr. Fillmore. But he died hard 
It took 53 ballots for them to take th 
nomination away from him and give it t 
Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott. And Gener! 
Scott lost the election. Franklin Pierce 
won. 

Andrew Johnson, like Mr. Truma 
had the mistortune to follow an. out 
standing President. Moreover, he had w 
added disadvantage in that he was 
Democrat from the South, succeeding 
Republican President, and with the Re 
publicans in control of Congress. Abri 
ham Lincoln had chosen Mr, Johnson « 
his Vice President in an effort to unite th 
nation again. 

Like Mr. Truman, President Johnsoi 
tried to carry out the policies of his pred 
ecessor when he moved into the Whit 
House. It was a period of extreme crisis 
Mr. Johnson was left with the reconstruc 
tion plans of Mr. Lincoln. These pla 
were too mild for a radical Congress. 

A long-drawn battle between Co! 
gress and President Johnson followe( 
Most of the President’s Cabinet qui 
The House impeached him and the Se 
ate came within one vote of finding M 
Johnson guilty of the House’s charge 
Mr. Johnson took his case to the count! 
on a speaking tour, denouncing his en 
mies in Congress. 

Mr. Truman, coming in at the end dl 
another war, found himself |aden wil 
both a foreign and a domestic progt! 
that had been worked out by his pre 
ecessor. He threw away som points 0 
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CHESTER A. ARTHUR 
terms in White House—and moved out 





the Roosevelt program, and fired many 
of the Roosevelt advisers, but still clung 
to many of the economic-control and 
social-improvement ideas of Mr. Roose- 
velt. 

Congress rejected most of these. And 
Mr. Truman took his own case to the 
country on a nation-wide tour. 

Mr. Johnson never had a chance to win 
the Republican nomination at the end of 
his term. He had never pretended to be a 
Republican. He did get 65 votes on the 
first ballot in the Democratic Convention 
which nominated Horatio Seymour of 
New York. Ulysses S. Grant was elected. 

Chester A. Arthur had been a ma- 
chine politician in New York. He was 
given the vice-presidential nomination in 
1880 with James A. Garfield to placate 
the New York machine. 

Just as Mr. Truman has been called a 
“machine politician,” because of his for- 
mer association with the Pendergast 
Democratic organization in Kansas City, 
sowas Mr. Arthur labeled throughout his 
tem in office. Congress balked at his 
recommendations. 

Mr. Arthur fought for the nomination 
at the end of his term. He got 278 votes 
on the first ballot. But James G. Blaine 
took the title away from him on the 
tourth ballot. And Mr. Blaine was beaten 
in the election by Grover Cleveland, the 
Democrat. 

Theodore Roosevelt was a man of 
Steat drive and force. He had become an 
imitant to New York Republican politi- 
cians in the Governorship and they put 
him on the ticket with William McKinley 
in 1900 to get rid of him. But Mr. Mc- 
Kinley was assassinated in 1901 and 
Mr. Roosevelt moved into the White 
House, 


UY 16, 1948 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE 


Times were good for them, the voters wanted no rocking of the boat 


Mr. Roosevelt, unlike Mr. Truman, 
advanced a program of his own. He man- 
aged to win his way with Congress. He 
put through a_ conservation program, 
launched a drive against monopolies and 
instituted controls over railroads and 
some forms of business activity. In spite 
of the uproar inside his own party, he 
had little difficulty in capturing the nom- 
ination in 1904. 

Calvin Coolidge also came into the 
White House unhampered by any pro- 
gram of his predecessor. The biggest 
thing the Republicans wanted to do at 
that time was to forget the scandals that 
had been flung up around the Adminis- 
tration of Warren G. Harding. 

Just as with Mr. Truman—and as they 
had been for Theodore Roosevelt—times 
were good. It was an era of prosperity. 
Business was booming. People wanted 
Government to sit quietly and not rock 
the boat. That suited Mr. Coolidge’s tem- 
perament. He did just that. One of his 
few vetoes killed a bill for the relief of 
agriculture, which was not sharing in 
the good times. 

Mr. Coolidge was highly popular. He 
easily won nomination and election in 
1924. He might have had another nomi- 
nation in 1928 if he had not closed the 
door too tightly with his statement that 
he did not “choose to run.” The Coolidge 
boom did not burst until he had left the 
White House and Herbert Hoover moved 
in. 

The one big similarity between 
the present situation of Mr. Truman and 
that of the two former Vice Presidents 
who were successful in winning nomina- 
tion and election to the Presidency is the 
high level of business. 

But the Democratic Party is coming 
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HARRY S. TRUMAN 
Tradition isn‘t helping him 


apart at the seams, somewhat as it did 
for Martin Van Buren after the powerful 
Democratic leader, Andrew Jackson, 
moved out. The party that Mr. Van Buren 
got from President Jackson was one that 
was shredded by disputes. Defeat, helped 
along by a depression, caught up with it 
just four years after Mr. Jackson left the 
White House. 

The party of Mr. Roosevelt held all 
sorts of diverse elements, racial groups, 
leftwingers, Southern conservatives. Now 
their differences are making themselves 
felt. The master hand is gone. Mr. Tru- 
man is not liberal enough for the Henry 
Wallace liberals and not conservative 
enough for Olin Johnston conservatives. 
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UPSET IN INDUSTRY’S PRICING SYSTEM 


Reported from NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH and WASHINGTON 


Pricing methods of industry are 
being drastically revised, to meet 
rulings of the Supreme Court. 

Producers of steel and cement 
are giving up basing-point sys- 
tems, which equalized delivered 
prices. Cost to a buyer now will 


be a factory price plus freight to 


his delivery point. 

Similar changes for other prod- 
ucts are expected to follow. Users 
of many materials face higher 
costs, but some may find supplies 
easier to get. 


A new scrambling of the price sys- 
tem is started. The scrambling, if al- 
lowed to run its course, can have long- 
run effects on industry and trade that 
will be revolutionary. 

What is happening is that in steel and 
cement, as starters, the method of quot- 
ing prices is being changed. The shift is 
made to meet Supreme Court objections 
to the former pricing method, which, in 
the case of cement, has been held in 
violation of the antitrust laws. Under the 
former method, all producers of a given 
commodity, such as steel or cement, set 
a uniform delivered price to all customers 
within a certain area. Now, each pro- 
ducer of such a commodity is to set a 
price at his plant or mill, with each cus- 
tomer then paying the freight to the 
point of delivery. 

The shift is from a “delivered price” 
basis to a “free on board,” or f.o.b.-mill, 
basis. Offhand, this does not sound like 
a revolutionary change. It just means 
pricing steel and cement and other prod- 
ucts as automobiles -long have been 
priced, from factory to customer, with 
the customer paying the freight. 

Actually, however, the results of the 
change can be drastic. Not only the pric- 
ing of steel and cement, but eventually 
the pricing of coal, farm equipment, pa- 
per, building supplies, rubber, beet 
sugar, business furniture, paper bags, 
and many other products can be affected 
directly. Prices of hundreds of other 
things will be affected indirectly. 

All kinds of reactions will flow from 
this shift in pricing method. Some of the 
reactions are to be sharp and immedi- 
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ate, as steel and cement change to an 
f.o.b.-mill price basis. And reactions will 
spread, as other industries are forced to 
make the change. If enough people are 
hurt in the process, Congress may amend 
the law next year to legalize use of 
delivered prices from fixed basing points. 
Yet it is far from a sure thing that Con- 
gress will tinker with the antitrust 
statutes. 

Meanwhile, businessmen are trying to 
measure the effects of the change in pric- 
ing method that is taking place. 

Short-term effects are fairly clear. 
Prices for many users of steel and cement 
are to be new prices. In most of those 
cases, the prices, once freight is paid, 
will be higher than they have been. Costs 
of production of goods made from steel 
or cement then will be pushed upward. 
As those costs go up, so do prices to the 
ultimate consumer. 

Producers of steel and cement, gener- 
ally speaking, will benefit from the 
change in pricing method, in this period 
of sellers’ markets. A flat price at the 
mill, without any adjustment for “phan- 
tom freight” or for “freight absorption,” is 
easy to set at a level that will yield an 
assured profit. All the steel and cement 
that can be made is readily sold. There is 
no need to worry about demand. 

Users of steel and cement face great 
confusion, however, and many may face 
hardship. Their costs are likely to be 





thrown out of kilter. Builders using 
cement may have difficulty in quoting 
firm prices in bids. They may have to buy 
from several mills at varying prices, Fo 
example, cement in New York City al. 
ready is quoted at a variety of prices 
depending on the points from which j 
comes. Cement varies from $2.10 t 
$2.30 per barrel at the plants. With dif. 
ferent freight charges figured in, the ney 
cement prices in the New York City are 
range from $2.96 to $3.32 a barrel. 
Some users of scarce items such as steel 
are to benefit from the shift to f.o.b.-mill 
pricing. These are the small users that 
are distant from steel-producing centers 
Successive rises in freight rates hay 
made it uneconomical for mills to suppl 


_these distant customers under a  systen 


that required the mill to absorb freight 
costs. The result has been to cut such 
users off from normal sources of supply 
forcing them to go into the gray market 
or to do without. Now, paying the freight 
charges, these users will have as much 
chance to bid for steel as users near the 
mills, 

Regions will be affected in different 
ways. The Pacific Coast may find that 
steel from the East will rise sharply i 
price. Formerly, part of the freight 
charge to this region was absorbed by the 
producers. Since there are not enough 
plants on the Coast to supply the de. 
mand, some steel will still have to be 


=—Ewing Galloway 


INGOTS IN THE MILL YARD 
In a sellers’ market, producers may benefit 
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shipped long distances from the East. 
The Southwest and the Great Plains area 
may get hit by higher prices, too, but 
many users in these regions may find steel 
actually much easier to get. 

Over the longer term, the changes 
can be far reaching, if Congress does not 
alter the law. Some plants in outlying 
areas may have to be moved closer to 
centers where basic materials are pro- 
duced. But eventually, Government off- 
cials believe, the shift in pricing method 
will tend to build up basic industries in 
the outlying areas. They also believe 
that, in general, competition will be 
encouraged and small business aided. 

Producers of commodities such as 
steel, in a time when a buyers’ market 
again prevails, will have many new prob- 
lems with an f.o.b.-mill pricing method. 
Buyers then will turn to mills nearest 
to them, in order to save on freight. For 
example, 1,000 tons of steel shipped to 
the New York City market involves 
$3,600 more freight charge if shipped 
fom Pittsburgh than if shipped from 
Baltimore. On this basis, buyers in the 
New York market might turn from U.S. 
Steel to near-by Bethlehem mills. To off- 
set such a possibility, U.S. Steel already 
is considering plans to build a mill in 
the New York area. This illustrates the 
strong pressure to locate plants nearer 
markets, 

Users of steel, in time of a buyers’ 
market, also will face new situations. 
Some will get an advantage from the 
change in pricing methods. But those 
who are far from sources of supply will 
encounter a price problem in competing 
with those nearer to suppliers. Farm- 
equipment manufacturers near a source 
of supply in Chicago, for example, will 
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be better off than those who are a long 
way from a steel center. At the same time, 
they will not want to be located too far 
from their farmer customers, since the 
farm-machinery prices also will have to 
be quoted on a freight-added basis. 

Regions, in the long run, may find 
their economies made over, as the U.S. 
industrial map shifts. When a_ buyers’ 
market returns, steel mills in such sur- 
plus-producing centers as Pittsburgh may 
be forced to reach out to more distant 
localities for customers, or to attract 
new fabricating plants to the Pittsburgh 
area. New steel mills may be erected 
close to Detroit and Chicago, where big 
customers for steel are located. At the 
same time, many of the outlying areas— 
the Southwest, Pacific Coast and Great 
Plains regions, for example—are likely to 
become strong contenders for the erec- 
tion of steel mills able to supply local 
fabricators from close at hand. The 
change can give powerful aid to the 
increase of heavy and light industry in 
the entire South and West. 

Transportation lines are to be af- 
fected strongly by the shift away from 
delivered prices. 

Railroads stand to lose much of the 
traffic that results from crosshauling. A 
crosshaul occurs, for example, when a 
fabricator near Pittsburgh buys steel from 
Gary, Ind., while a fabricator near Gary 
buys steel from Pittsburgh. That can 
take place because, under the basing- 
point system, a buyer can get steel as 
cheaply from a distant point as from 
one nearby. Now, with the buyer paying 
the freight and looking to the closest 
supplier, crosshauling is to be discour- 
aged automatically. 

Also, with buyers paying the freight, 


STEEL ON ITS WAY TO THE CUSTOMER 


they may turn more largely to the use 
of water routes and truck lines. 

Summarizing as to who is helped 
and who is hurt by the change-over in 
pricing methods, this much can be said: 

Big producers of goods such as steel 
are to reap bigger profits from the higher 
prices that are to result in the short run. 
But those big producers may meet 
sharper competition from small produc- 
ers, once a buyers’ market returns. As for 
the small producers, they are to get a 
share of the profits from higher prices, 
and may get a real competitive break 
over the longer run. 

Users of products such as steel—par- 
ticularly those in outlying areas—are to 
pay higher prices for their supplies. But 
those outlying customers may find sup- 
plies easier to get and, in the long run, 
they will benefit from any move toward 
faster decentralization. 

Regions that now are lacking in basic 
industries are to make a much stronger 
bid for those industries in the future. 
The result may be a general rise in the 
level of business and trade in those areas 
and a growth of markets there. 

Carriers are to lose some crosshauling 
traffic, but this will come at a time when 
traffic is at a record peacetime level. 

A move already under way to get con- 
gressional approval for delivered-price 
systems is likely to get a boost from the 
protests of firms that are hurt by the 
shift to f.o.b.-mill prices. What happens 
in that effort is to determine whether 
abandonment of the basing-point system 
in the steel industry is the beginning of 
no more than a brief flurry in business 
circles, or is the signal for a drastic shake- 
up in prices that can make over much of 
the U. S. economy. 


—Ewing Galloway 


If enough people complain about the new pricing system, will Congress amend the law? 
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Higher, Scarcer Rentals 
And Prospect of New Rise 


New problems are in store for 
people who must rent apartments 
or houses. 

Widespread sale of houses 
that had been rented is taking 
dwellings off the rental market 
faster than new ones appear. 

Cost of renting, at the same 
time, is zooming. New apart- 
ments and houses, not under rent 
ceilings and built at high cost, 
are renting for 70 per cent above 
those still under rent ceilings. 


A new squeeze is in prospect for 
people who pay rent. It is to become 
harder, not easier, to find an apart- 
ment or house for rent, while cost of 
renting a new home is headed up 
sharply. 

What’s happening to bring about 
the squeeze is this: 

Fewer rental unifs, not more, are to 
be available. That is the conclusion of 
Officials, in spite of last year’s removal 
of rent ceilings on new houses and apart- 
ments to encourage construction of 
rental dwellings. Already, with high 
prices obtainable for old houses, more 
dwellings in the last year have gone off 
the rental market by being sold than 
have been added to that market. 

The fact is, only about 15 per cent of 
new dwellings—houses and apartments— 
are built to be rented now. That is fewer 
than 150,000 new rental units yearly. 
More than that number of rented dwell- 
ings are being sold, are no longer avail- 
able to people who must rent. 

Increase in rents, mean:vhile, is far 
greater for most individuals than official 
rent figures show. New houses and apart- 
ments, not under rent ceilings, are being 
leased for about 70 per cent more, on 
the average, than are dwellings. still 
under rent control. This means a grow- 
ing portion of the homes that can be 
rented cost 70 per cent more per month. 

The result is that, in an area where 
houses have been renting for, say, $60 
a month, fewer and fewer houses are 
being rented, while those new houses 
that can be leased will cost about $102 
a month rather than $60. The same ap- 
plies to apartments, as people who have 
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been evicted from rental houses increase 
the demand. 

Increased cost of leasing a house or 
apartment that is still under rent control 
is beginning to be felt, too. On the av- 
erage, rent for.these has risen 11.9 per 
cent since 1939, most of that increase 
occurring in the last year. 

Behind this squeeze is an economic 
dilemma induced by steadily rising costs: 

Construction of rental housing is being 
limited to about 150,000 apartment 
units and rental houses this year, with 
the trend downward. Insurance firms, 
the largest backers of big apartment de- 
velopments, are postponing plans for de- 
velopments, in most cases, because of the 
cost of building. Their feeling is that high 


rents, forced by high building costs, 


might not be obtainable after the present 
boom ends. Smaller developers are fol- 
lowing the insurance companies’ lead in 
many instances, and have switched to 
speculative building of houses for sale 
rather than rental developments. 

Sales of rented houses, at the same 
time, are encouraged by prices that are 
often twice as high as their investment 
value, based on rent income, warrants. 
As a result, evictions are up about 60 
per cent over last year’s rate in most 
cities as tenants are removed and houses 
sold off the rental market. Landlords who 
had strings of rental houses are finding 
it more profitable to sell than to rent. 

Decline in rental units, thus, is be- 
coming general in spite of apartment 
construction. A year ago, about 15,700,- 
000 dwellings were being rented under 
federal control ceiling. Now, there are 
fewer than 14,000,000. This is partly ac- 
counted for by 34,000 houses and apart- 
ments in areas now decontrolled, and by 
about 1,000,000 dwellings that have been 
individually decontrolled. But, despite 
the 150,000 new rental units, this still 
leaves many thousand fewer homes for 
renting this year than last year. 

Cost of renting, with a general in- 
crease in prospect, is up far more in some 
cities than in others. Biggest increase is 
in former low-rent areas, particularly in 
the South. Rent now paid by moderate- 
income families in representative cities 
shows this trend: 

In Birmingham, Ala., the rent bill 
already is up an average of 37.5 per cent 
over prewar figures, amounting to about 
$31 a month at this time as an average. 

In Washington, D. C., the moderate- 
income tenant is paying only 3 per cent 
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more than in prewar 1939, yet his dolla 
rent is at the highest rate in the cou 
try. His monthly outlay comes to about 
$59.50. 

In Los Angeles, rents are up 20.9 pe 
cent over their prewar levels thus fa, 
with the average family’s monthly ret 
bill coming to about $38. 

In Atlanta, cost of renting is up 17 
per cent, to about $38 a month, in wiit 
areas, 

In Cleveland, Ohio, the increat 
amounts to 23.9 per cent, with preset! 
rents averaging $37.50 monthly. 

In New York City, rents have 
creased less, but now average abot 
$44 a month. 

In Houston, Tex., the moderates 
come family is paying 19.5 per cent mot 
rent now than it paid before the wa 
with an average payment of about $3 
a month. 

Outlook for people who must retl 








over all, is a steady decline in rent 
homes available as long as high pric 
prevail for old homes, and a steady i 
crease in cost of renting as long as hig 
costs prevail for building. 
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High cost of living is getting 
another nudge upward. Price 
rises, now UNder way, will touch 
almost everything people buy. 

Automobiles are up already. 
So are coal, household goods, 
building supplies. Clothing is go- 
ing to cost more, too. 

Price rise, averaged out, may 
add 7 per cent to living costs. Up- 
trend, now set, is to hold through 
mid-1949, at least. 


A complete new round of price rises 
is running its course at this time. The 
tise now occurring is the third of the 
postwar period, and follows the third 
round of wage increases. 

Prices are being marked up, as a rule, 
between 5 and 10 per cent. Markups are 
about completed in automobiles. They 
have occurred in household electrical 
equipment, in tires and tubes and auto 
parts, and in trucks. They are going on 
in farm machinery and building mate- 
rials, and in copper and brass products. 
New markups still are due in many types 
of clothing. 

Coal is being marked up in price. And 
arise is due before long in the price of 
steel. After that, another advance in 
freight rates is likely to be asked. More 
price rises in goods of the type that con- 
sumers buy may then be forced. Testing 
of this whole spiral of wages and of prices 
may occur in 1949, but for 1948 the trend 
is upward. 

Size of the rise in prices from before 
the war to date, including the first stages 
of the third round of increases, is shown 
in the Pictogram on pages 18 and 19. 

A new house that sold for $5,000 
back in prewar days now costs about 
$10,030. The rise since a year ago has 
been nearly $1,000. Those are average in- 
creases. Prices of new homes are up con- 
siderably more than 100 per cent from 
before the war in some cities. And prices 
of existing homes and of land have kept 
up with new homes. 

A new car that carried an $866 price 
tag before the war now carries one that 
reads “$1,406.” Those prices exclude 
charges for transportation, dealer han- 

ling and taxes, which have gone up too. 
Actually, the example shown is for a 
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model that has changed very little since 
before the war. Even greater price rises 
have occurred for models that have 
changed radically. Manufacturers have 
added $50 to $175 to prices of many new 
cars in recent weeks. They have marked 
up prices of trucks and automobile parts 
at the same time. 

A used car that has been driven only 
a few miles commands a premium, on 
top of those sharply higher prices. The 
person who has waited out a dealer’s 
waiting list and so gets a new car, can 
drive around the block and resell it to a 
used-car dealer for a large bonus. The 
used-car dealer finds a buyer ready to 
pay $3,000 for immediate delivery of a 
model that sold new for $1,800 a few 
hours earlier, or $5,700 for an expensive 
make that new-car dealers sell for $3,700. 

A suit of clothes of a grade that used 
to cost a man $27.50 now costs $55, on 
the average, with the rise even steeper in 
some suit grades and in some cities. Other 
wardrobe costs are up, too. A pair of 
men’s shoes that formerly sold for $5.50 
now costs $12.95. 

A dress of rayon that could be bought 
for $15.95 back in 1941 now brings 
$19.95. And a pair of women’s shoes that 
sold for $5 costs $9. For more expensive 
grades and brands the price rise has been 
sharper than that. 

A tractor provides an example of what 
has happened to the prices that farmers 
must pay for things they buy. The tractor 

















—Herblock in Washington Post 


‘BONG!’ 





ANOTHER YEAR OF BOOM PRICES? 


Markups That Are Running 5 to 10 Per Cent 





that used to cost the farmer $1,100 now 

costs him: $1,725, after a recent jump of 
$150. The average farmer used to buy a 
cotton work shirt for 70 cents. Now he 
pays $1.95. He used to get two pairs of 
work socks for 27 cents. Now he pays 
more than that for one pair. 

A gas stove, fora farm or city kitchen, 
could be bought for $79.50 before the 
war. Today the same model sells for 
$140. Most kitchen equipment, in fact. 
costs far more today. Refrigerators that 
sold for $174 in 1941 now are $225. 

A sewing machine that brought $104 
in 1941 now sells for $165. And the home 
maker pays $65 for the upright vacuum 
cleaner that sold for $40 in prewar days. 
Other household equipment, already far 
above prewar price, has been marked up 
5 to 10 per cent more in recent weeks. 

Furniture, too, costs more today. A 
two-piece living-room suite of medium 
grade sells for $239. It used to bring 
$139. And the Axminster rug that for- 
merly sold for $31.60 now costs $70. 

Food prices, however, have led the 
rise. Butter sold for 42 cents a pound in 
1941, and about 33 cents a year or two 
earlier. It now costs 93 cents a pound, on 
the average, and more than $1 in some 
places. The family that used to get a 
quart of Grade A milk delivered to the 
door for 13 cents now pay 21 cents. Bread 
is up from 8 cents to 14 cents, bacon 
from 34 cents to well over 75 cents. Some 
other cuts of meat that could be had for 
less than 40 cents a pound before the war 
now are crowding the $1 line, in some 
cities have crossed the $1 line. 

Imported foods are up, too. Coffee sells 
for an average 51 cents a pound, instead 
of its prewar 23 cents, and sugar for 9 
cents instead of the 6 cents it used to 
bring. 

Many of those foods have been marked 
up in price in recent days. Others are 
expected to go up soon. 

That is the story of what has occurred 
to prices so far. But the upward spiral 
still goes on. By the time this whole third 
round of increases is completed, prices 
generally are expected to be about 8 per 
cent higher than at the start of the round. 
The rise, thus, is likely to be somewhat 
smaller than those that have gone before. 
But advances are to be no less wide- 
spread. The outlook for wholesale com- 
modity prices shows what can he 
expected for prices at retail. 

Wholesale prices as a group are 
likely to go up another 8 per cent from 
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the first half of 1948 to the first half of 
1949. The level during the first half of 
1948 has averaged well over twice as 
high as in 1939. 

Biggest increases, about 9 per cent, 
probably will come in manufactured prod- 
ucts. Prices in the manufactured group 
have lagged behind so far. And even 
after this round of increases is completed, 
they still will be behind the trend. Tex- 
tiles and building materials probably will 
make the sharpest advances in this group. 
All major classes of building materials— 
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brick, cement, lumber, paint, metals—are 
expected to move higher. 

Raw materials are expected to go up 
at least in price, about 7 per cent, in the 
year ahead, They already are far ahead 
of the field. Farm products, for example, 
are more than three times their prewar 
level, on the average. Now grain prices 
may drop somewhat, with rises in live- 
stock, poultry and dairy products offset- 
ting that decline. 

Those rises in wholesale prices prob- 
ably will be translated quickly into higher 


prices that consumers will have to pay ® 
stores. 

Cost of living, consequently, can 
expected to push up about 6 or 7 py 
cent in the year ahead. Th« 
that occurred in the advance of living 
costs in February and March is a thing 
of the past. The trend now is definite’ 
upward. Living costs already are ' 
per cent above the 1939 level, on 
average. 

Food prices have had the steepest ms 
It costs 123 per cent more to fee di 
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amily today than it did in 1939. 
lothing costs for the average family, 
ieanwhile, have risen about 97 per cent, 
eid furniture and housefurnishings 91 
er cent, 
Gas and electricity, actually, have de- 
lined in cost to the consumer. But other 
uels—coal and petroleum products—are 
p sharply, These other fuels and ice, to- 
ether, have increased about 75 per cent 
ince 1939 and now are moving to still 
higher ground. So are the “misce'laneous” 
pices included in the official consumers’ 
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PORK CHOPS 
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price index. This is the group that in- 
cludes automobiles, haircuts, medical ex- 
penses and a variety of other products 
and services that consumers pay for. So 
far, they average about 47 per cent above 
the 1939 level. 

Rents have been held down firmly by 
Government controls, but now are rising 
point by point. So far, they are less than 
12 per cent above the 1939 level. That 
is the story for residential rents. For busi- 
ness, however, the rise in rents has been 
far steeper, and still is adding to the cost 
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of doing business. What is happening now 
to residential rents is told on page 16. 

An end to price rises is to come in 
time. But that prospect is being pushed 
further and further into the future. Tax 
cuts have had that effect. And now Gov- 
ernment spending for defense and foreign 
aid is postponing a downturn again. 
Result is that consumers can look for- 
ward to no early letup in the pressure of 
prices on incomes. That letup is not ex- 
pected before mid-1949. It may not come 
then. 
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RIGHTS UNDER DRAFT LAW 


Choice for Worker, Student, Businessman 


Draft-age youths must begin 
to plan their best course of action 
now that draft is revived. 

Plans for the years ahead must 
be reshaped. Draft provisions 
must be examined in selecting a 
college, in choosing a job. 

Many courses are open, how- 
ever, to young men who wish to 
avoid interruption of their school- 
ing or civilian careers. 


Young men of draft age, and those 
approaching draft age, are faced now 
with the problem of reshaping their 
future plans in the light of a peace- 
time draft law. 

Plans for the years ahead must be 
based on the individual’s own draft pros- 
pects. Provisions of the new draft law 
must be considered in selecting a college, 
in choosing a civilian career, in training 
for a profession. Sound advice must in- 
volve some knowledge of these draft pro- 
visions and others now in force. 

Best course to follow will vary 
with the individual youth’s circumstances. 
For young men in the various situations 
that follow, a detailed study of the draft 
law and Selective Service plans suggests 
these answers: 

If drafted, you must serve 21 months 
of active duty in the Army, plus three 
years of weekly drill in the National 
Guard or other organized reserve unit. 
By serving an added year of active duty, 
or 33 months in all, you will fulfill all 
military obligations. That is the shortest 
period of military training provided for 
draftees. 

If you volunteer, when of draft age, 
minimum period of active duty now is 24 
months. Yet you still must serve a total 
of 33 months or else take weekly drill 
in the reserves for an added three years. 
Youths of draft age will save no time by 
volunteering. 

If 18 and you volunteer, however, 
you may save 1] months, Young men of 
18, beginning next month, can volunteer 
for one year of active duty in any of the 
armed services, provided the small quotas 
for one-year enlistments are not filled at 
the time. After that year’s duty, they 
must either take four years of weekly 
reserve drill or an additional year of ac- 
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tive duty. Minimum training for 18-year- 
olds, thus, is 24 months. 

But draft is to be so selective that there 
are many courses of action open to the 
youth who does not want to spend time 
on active military duty. 

If planning for college, you may in- 
sure against interruption by the draft by 
selecting a college that offers Reserve 
Officers Training Corps training. Many 
colleges do not. Those that have ROTC 
units provide an opportunity for four 
years of deferment to the student who 
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If under age 18'/2, you may stil] sig 
up with an organized reserve unit and be 
deferred from the draft as long as yo, 
continue to take weekly drill. This means 
enlistment any time before you are 18; 
with the National Guard, the Air National 
Guard, the Organized Naval Reserve, th 
Navy's electronic warfare companies, o; 
the Platoon Leaders Class of the Marin 
Corps Reserve. 

If 19, best thing to do to gain defer. 
ment is to start now either training for an 
essential occupation or preparing to enter 





—Black Star 


ON THE CAMPUS 
Colleges with ROTC training offer an added inducement 


takes weekly ROTC drill and agrees to 
accept a commission upon graduation and 
serve a two-year period of duty later if 
called up as a commissioned officer. This 
also applies to colleges with Air ROTC 
and Naval ROTC units. 

If a college student now, you may 
be certain of deferment until June, 1949. 
You are fully draft exempt if enrolled, as 
a junior or senior next autumn, in the ad- 
vanced course of ROTC, provided you 
complete that course and keep a reserve 
commission after graduation. 

Your selection of a college major is im- 
portant, too. Advanced students who are 
majoring in physics, chemistry or engi- 
neering, going to medical school or study- 
ing for the ministry may be certain of 
deferment in nearly all cases. 

As for youths not going to college next 
year: 


college by autumn of 1949. Youths of I 
are not to be ca'led first, may have a vei 
or more to get started in such training 
First draft call is certain to be for old: 
men, with the draft to be run by ag 
groups rather than by lottery for all I 
through-25 vouths. 
If 25, or nearing 25, you stand a goo 
chance of bein;; called up soon @& 
drafting starts in October, provided yo 
are unmarried and otherwise eligibl 
But, before that time, you may get delet 
ment by changing jobs, by taking a pt 
ority position with the air raft or othe 
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defense industry. Those with scientific 
engineering training may return to thal 
field and be fairly certain of defermetl 
Enro'lment for full-time college graduate 
training in eith-r science or engineemt 
also will provide deferment 
Deferment, meanwhile, will be au 
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matic in some cases, may be obtained on 
an individual basis in others: 

if a married man, for example, you 
will not have to consider the draft in 
your future plans, for at least a year or 
two, probably longer. Later, if some 
married men are called up, those with 
children may be certain of deferment. 

if divorced, and not supporting either 
children or parents, you again become 
eligible for the draft, however, and must 
arange your plans accordingly. 

if a veteran with more than 90 days 
of wartime service between Pearl Harbor 
ad V-J Day, or with at least a year’s 
service since September, 1940, you are 
fatly draft exempt. This period of service 
does not count specialist-training time, 
orother schooling taken while ir. :niform. 

If trained by the services curing or 
since the war and not called up for the 
required period of active duty, you may 
not count on this veterans’ exemption. 
This includes youths who took medical 
training under Army or Navy sponsor- 
ship, courses under the Navy’s V-12 pro- 
gam, radar training, military flying in- 
struction. 

If a merchant-marine veteran only, 
you also are ineligible for veterans’ ex- 
emption, and must find other deferment 
if you wish to avoid possibility of draft. 

Ifa key employe in a business firm, 
you stand a good chance of deferment 
provided you see to it that your local 
board is petitioned by your employer. 
Some skilled workers and executives in 
nearly every firm may be deferred. 

lf a high-school student under the 


} age of 20, you will be automatically de- 


fered until graduation. Then, if plan- 
ning to go on to college, you may either 
enlist with the National Guard before the 
age of 18%, marry, or take your chances 
with the draft for the three months before 
the autumn college term opens. 

Ifin prep school, the same deferment 
holds until graduation. 

Ifa part-time student, you may not 
count on any student deferment, must 
rely on your occupation or marital status. 

Ifa teacher, you are better off, draft- 
Wise, ina small school or rural area, where 
teachers are scarce, than in a large city. 
Local boards are to decide draft status of 
teachers individually, deferring those in 
areas where instructors are hard to get. 
If abroad—traveling, working, or liv- 
mig abroad with your family—you must 
register with the nearest American consul 
and have your case decided by the local 
board in your U.S. home town. Best 
Course to follow, thus, is to state in writ- 
ng your reasons for living abroad and 
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If self-employed, even though un- 
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—U. S, Marine Corps 


IN THE RECRUITING OFFICE 
18-year-olds who volunteer may save 11 months of service 


a “hardship” case, provided you appeal 
to your local board and prove a sizable 
investment that might be lost should you 
be drafted. 

Decision on the best course to follow, 
now that a draft law is on the books, thus, 


is one that varies with each individual’s 
situation. But that decision, as long as 
current draft plans remain unchanged, 
can be made with some assurance that 
plans for schooling or a civilian career 
need not be interrupted by draft. 





—U.S. Army Signal Corps 


GENERAL BRADLEY & DRAFT DIRECTOR HERSHEY 
In peace as in war, the home-town draft boards will be important 
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Why U.S. Hangs On in Berlin il 


Reported from BERLIN and WASHINGTON 


U.S. and Russia are heading 
into a showdown over Berlin. 

Big question is whether U. S., 
Britain, France can hold on 
against Russian pressure to dis- 
lodge them. Costs of air supply, 
legal rights of Allies, danger of 
war, all enter in. 

Answers to critical questions are 
bared as U.S.-Russia get down 
to bedrock in Berlin dispute: 


Can the Russians force the U. S., Brit- 
ain and France out of Berlin? 

Yes, if they want to try hard enough. 
The Western powers have only 6,500 
troops in the city, which is surrounded 
by 300,000 Russian troops in the Soviet 
zone of Germany. Berlin is 100 miles 
from the Western zones of occupation. 
Russia could easily take Berlin by force. 

Is war likely to come over Berlin? 

No. Russians are trying to get control 
of the city without using force. 

How can the Russians, short of war, 
get Berlin? 

By blocking all land and water routes 
between Berlin and Western Germany, 
the Russians hope to force the U.S., 
Britain and France to admit they cannot 
supply their sectors of the city. Real au- 
thority over Berlin would thus be left to 
the Russians, who can provide supplies. 

What is the U. S. stake in Berlin? 

Berlin, once the capital of a strong and 
united Germany, is a symbol of German 
nationalism, Russia wants to make the 
city the seat of a German Government 
under Russian domination that would 
seek to unite all Germans. As long as the 
U. S. hangs on in Berlin, with Britain and 
France, such a Government would not 
be recognized even within the city. In ad- 
dition, U. S. prestige in the whole of Eu- 
rope is involved in the Berlin conflict. 

What about the pacts giving Wesrern 
powers access to their sectors in Berlin? 

There are no written agreements re- 
quiring Russia to let supplies through. 
The U. S. asserts that President Truman, 
in a note to Premier Stalin in June, 1945, 
stipulated that the U.S. was to have rail, 
road and air access to Berlin, and that 
Stalin did not object. The Russians were 
left in contro] of transportation, however, 
and have insisted on the right to limit 
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traffic to Berlin as much as they please. 

Does Russia have the right to block- 
ade Berlin by land and water? 

The U.S. says no. But Russia recog- 
nizes only written agreements. None 
exist. 

Where was the deal on Berlin made? 

There is no single agreement govern- 
ing the supply of Berlin. Basic agreements 
between the U.S., Russia and Britain 
started in London as early as December, 
1943, in the European Advisory Com- 
mission. At Potsdam in June, 1945, Presi- 
dent Truman, Premier Stalin and Prime 
Minister Churchill agreed that each of the 
occupying powers should exercise su- 
preme authority in each zone of occupa- 
tion. As a result, Berlin was left as an 
island in an area controlled by Russia. 

What about the air corridors? 

Three air corridors, 20 miles wide, 
between Berlin and the U. S., British and 
French zones of occupation were agreed 
upon in November, 1945. U.S., British 
and French planes may fly in these cor- 
ridors without notice to the Russians. 
Russian planes may fly in these lanes, too. 

Is it up to the Western powers to 
supply the whole of Berlin? 

No. Russia is responsible for supplying 
Germans in the Russian sector of the 
city, with a population of 1,170,000. But 
the U.S., British and French sectors in 
Berlin have more than 2,000,000 Ger- 
mans who look to the West for supplies. 


BRITAIN’S ROBERTSON, FRANCE’S KOENIG, AMERICA’S CLAY 
... for the Military Governors—one squeeze after another 





Can Western Berlin be supplied ly 
U. S., Britain and France by air? 

For a short time, yes. But minimy 
supplies needed each day come close; 
6,000 tons, including about 2,000 tons df 
food and 2,000 tons of coal. Current ty 
get for the combined U.S., British af 
French air fleets now flying the Berly 
route is 2,000 tons a day—about why 
Berliners consume in food alone with 
24 hours. So far, only token shipmenf 
of coal and other supplies are reachiy 
Berlin from the West by air. 

How long will supplies hold out? 

That depends on the rate of air sy. 
ply. Western Berlin had supplies of fo) 
and coal for about a month when } 
blockade began in earnest on June lif 
By cutting down food rations and nuniy 
coal supplies, Western Berlin is in a pos 
tion to do without supplies by land aij 
water until the autumn. 

Will more planes break the blockade 

Possibly, for a while. But the both 
neck now is landing space in Weste 
Berlin, where the two available airpo 
are handling about 400 flights a day,i 
and out. Fear is that war-built runway 
cannot stand the strain. 

What about parachuting supplies? 

The U.S. is experimenting with pr 
chutes now. But the Western sectors (| 
Berlin are small and densely populate! 
Britain is planning to bring coal to th 
city by dropping it from bombers itt 
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the 1936 Olympic stadium in the British 
sector. Trouble is that weather ¢onditions, 
generally good in the summer, will im- 
pede air supply during the winter. 

What is cost of supplying Berlin by air? 

Cost varies, depending on the type of 
fight, capacity of planes |and_ the 
f® amount flown on each of the three corri- 
dors, which differ in length. British fig- 
ites place the cost of flying coal to Berlin 
fm ® Douglas DC-3 transports at $60 per 
® on the British air corridor.| The cor- 
fidor to the U.S. sectors is longer, but 
US. planes are larger. Taking the British 
gure, cost of supplying Berlin with only 
tons of supplies per day would run 
iS 16 $120.000 2 day and $43,800,000 a 
‘Year. Western Berlin, at the May level 
of rationing, needs three times that 
@uvant of supplies. 

Can Russians cut off water supply? 

No. Berlin gets its water from about 
1300 wells, scattered throughout the 
tity. There are enough wells in the West- 
‘m sectors to keep the water supply go- 
ing as long as there is power for pumping. 
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SUPPLIES BEING LOADED FOR WESTERN BERLIN 
. . . Potsdam provided only three relatively narrow air corridors 





What about gas and electricity? 

There are gas works in the Western 
sectors of Berlin that can supply the pop- 
ulation if coal is available. But half the 
electric power for Western Berlin nor- 
mally comes from the Russian zone. This 
supplv has been cut. 

Is Berlin industry operating? 

Yes, but output in the Western sectors 
is low. Most factories are located in the 
British sector of the city, where many ma- 
chines are idle for lack of power and raw 
materials. Many skilled workers are do- 
ing manual labor, clearing up war damage. 

How do Berliners view the argument? 

Western Berliners almost all prefer the 
Western powers to the Russians. But, it 
they cannot secure food and _ supplies 
from U. S., Britain and France, they will 
turn to the Russians for help. 

Can the Americans stay in Berlin? 

Yes, as long as Russia does not use 
force. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, U.S. Military 
Governor in Germany, has said that noth- 
ing short of war will force the U. S. out. 
The 9,000 Americans in Berlin, and the 





5,300 Britons and 5,000 French, can 
easily be supplied by air. But the danger 
is that the real authority in the Western 
sectors will go to Russia if the U. S., 
Britain and France cannot supply the 
German population of their areas. 

What are the chances of a deal? 

There are signs that Russia is willing 
to compromise on Berlin, easing the 
blockade, if the U. S., Britain and France 
agree to a four-power conference on the 
Russian proposal for a German peace 
treaty and a withdrawal of the occupying 
forces from Germany. 

Would such a deal last? 

Probably not, unless the Russians get 
their way at the four-power conference. 
Russia also wants a voice in the manage- 
ment of the Ruhr, the industrial heart of 
Germany, which now is managed exclu- 
sively by the Western powers. Chances 
are that Russia will continue to use the 
squeeze on Berlin as a bargaining point 
to obtain concessions from the United 
States, Britain and France on other Ger- 
man problems. 
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TURKEY: OUTPOST IN ‘COLD WAR’ 


Inside story on Turkish aid 
shows how U.S. is building up a 
military outpost on Russia’s flank. 

American guns, planes, tanks 
are bolstering Turkish defenses. 
American instructors are school- 
-ing troops in modern warfare. 

Russia, as a result, is switching 
tactics against Turkey. Threats 
don’t work. A softer approach is 
to be tried. 


American arms at last are pouring 
into Turkey. U.S. instructors are 
teaching Turks how to handle Ameri- 
can guns, drive American tanks, fly 
American warplanes, navigate Amer- 
ican submarines. Everywhere in this 
country, for all Turks to see, there is 
evidence of the military aid that U. S. 
is sending to Turkey. 

Morale of the armed forces is reach- 
ing a new high. The country is united 
from top to bottom in resisting Russian 
pressure. And the United States is emerg- 
ing as the No. 1 ally of Turkey, keystone 
of the defense of the Middle East and of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. 

As a result, Russia is trying a shift 
in its policy toward Turkey. Bids for 
Turkish friendship are replacing threats. 
There is a chance that Russia will offer 
the Turks a nonaggression pact that 
Turkey can accept. But the Turks are 
traditionally suspicious of Russia. They 
will continue to look to Washington, not 
to Moscow, for support and guidance. 

U.S. aid to Turkey, although listed 
at $100,000,000 so far, is running close 
to $1,000,000,000 in value received. Rea- 
son is that Turkey is getting much surplus 
equipment from the U.S. armed forces, 
marked down to 10 cents on the dollar 
or less. Also, Turkish officers and men are 
flocking to training schools in the U. S., 
learning how to use new equipment. 

At the start, Turks were suspicious of 
the American offer to strengthen the 
country against Russian pressure. They 
feared that the U.S. would try to inter- 
vene in Turkey’s internal affairs as Great 
Britain, France and Russia have done 
in the past when Turkey was weak. Rus- 
sian propagandists said the U.S. was 
about to take over Turkey as a colony in 
exchange for some worn-out war material. 
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Recently the quantity and quality of 
U.S. aid have become clear to any Turk 
who keeps his eyes open on the streets 
and highways or who looks at the head- 
lines published daily by an enthusiastic 
press. Hundreds of Turkish officers and 
men, trained in the U.S., are returning 
to Turkey full of enthusiasm for Ameri- 
can methods. And members of U. S. mis- 
sions in Turkey, numbering about 500 
officers and men, are sticking strictly to 
business, keeping out of Turkish politics. 

A strong Turkey is making Russia 
take a second look at the armed forces of 
the country that bars the way to Soviet 
expansion southward. Russian pressure, 
as the accompanying map shows, still is 
strong against the Straits linking the 
Black Sea with the Mediterranean and 
against Turkey’s Eastern districts of Kars 
and Ardahan. But Russia now is up 
against Turkish armed forces that are 
growing stronger each day through Amer- 
ican aid. 

Man power is Turkey's greatest asset. 
Turkey has 650,000 men in the armed 
forces, more than any country in conti- 
nental Europe outside Russia itself. What 
is more, the morale of the Turkish armed 
forces is high. A correspondent familiar 
with soldiers in Italy, Greece and else- 
where in Southern Europe finds the aver- 
age Turkish soldier a willing and eager 
worker, full of enthusiasm for his job and 
confident of his country’s power to defend 
itself against Russia. 

One reason for the high morale of the 
Turkish soldier is that he is fed better 
than most civilians. Still more important 
is that all Turks, civilians and soldiers 
alike, are convinced of the Russian threat 
to their country. This conviction is aiding 
the U.S. effort to help the Turks defend 
themselves. 

A close-up of the American aid pro- 
gram inside Turkey shows in detail how 
the country’s defenses are being modern- 
ized with U. S. equipment and guidance: 

A new force of elite troops, trained 
and armed by Americans, is taking shape 
inside the Turkish Army of 500,000 men. 
Within the coming year, about 90,000 
Turkish troops and 12,000 Turkish offi- 
cers will be trained at camps inside Tur- 
key under the supervision of 250 officers 
and men of the U.S. Army headed by 
Maj. Gen. Horace L. McBride. 

Arms supplied by the U. S. range from 
machine guns to tanks and artillery. Tech- 
nical equipment now coming into Turkey 
from the U. S. includes radar instruments, 


communications equipment and artillery 
range finders. Much of the material has 
never been used before, though listed as 
U.S. Army surplus and priced around 
10 per cent of cost. As a result, the Turk. 
ish Army is getting a lot of arms for the 
$48,500,000 allocated to the U.S. Amy 
mission in the first year of U.S. aid. 
Training of Turkish soldiers in the use 
of U.S. material starts in schools for 
officers, who have American instructors, 
Turkish officers, in turn, go out to larger 
schools to train their men while American 
instructors act as supervisors. At a tank 
school near Ankara, for example, 400 
officers and 3,000 men are learning how 
to handle U.S. tanks on muddy ground 
under instructors from the U. S. Armored 


‘School at Fort Knox, Ky. 


A Navy for defense against possible 
Russian efforts to seize control of the 
Straits of the Bosporus and the Darda- 
nelles by sea is taking shape under the 
guidance of a U.S. Navy mission of 182 
officers and men under Admiral Thomas 
G. Settle. Amount available for the Turk 
ish Navy is $14,700,000, with more to 
come in the year ahead. So far Turkey 
has received 15 vessels from the U.S- 
four submarines, eight mine sweepers, 


one tanker, one tender and a repair ship. ¥ 


Submarines are to be Turkey's main 
defense at sea. U.S. submarines deliv- 
ered to Turkey are modern, long-range 
ships, which crossed the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean with Turkish _ skeleton 
crews aboard, learning as they traveled. 
Most of the U.S. Navy instructors in 
Turkey are submarine experts. Turkish 
undersea fleet now has 14 submarines, 
most of them modern. 

A modern Air Force, highly trained 
in the use of fighters and attack bombers, 
is being developed as the Turkish answer 
to Russia’s air power. A U. S. air mission 
of 100 officers and men under Maj. Gen. 
Earl S. Hoag is supervising the expendi 
ture of $26,750,000 on planes, equipment 
and training for the Turkish Air Force. 

American equipment already in Turkey 
includes an undisclosed number of U.5. 
day and night fighters, attack bomber 
and C-47 transport planes. Most a 
these have come to Turkey aboard three 
U.S. Navy carriers that arrived at Turk- 
ish ports in the spring and ear!y summet. 
The American mission is concentrating 
an effort to build up the weather-repot 
ing system of the Turkish Air Force. _ 

Better roads, designed to permit swit 
movement of the elite forces of the Turk 
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ish Army, are the concern of a special 
mission of 23 U.S. engineers, surveyors 
and road-equipment operators. Work of 
this mission, which is spending about 
$5,000,000 on road-building equipment, 
is concentrated on military roads linking 
the Turkish districts of Kars and Ardahan, 
on the Russian frontier, with ports on 
the Mediterranean. 

Political unity of the Turks against 
Russia is such that Soviet agents are mak- 
ing little or no headway in their efforts to 
weaken Turkey from within. The Com- 
munist Party not only is illegal, but is 
making no progress in the underground. 
This is due in part to the Turkish police 
organization, but in the main to the anti- 
Russian convictions of the Turks them- 
selves, A pro-Communist porter, for ex- 
ample, ordered to help Russian agents 
sabotage Turkish defense installations, 
succeeded in getting himself arrested by 
wnting Communist inscriptions on the 
walls of a crowded street. Once safe from 
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Russian agents inside the police station, 
the porter explained that he was “pro- 
Communist, but anti-Russian.” 

Turkey’s weakness is economic. For 
the last seven years the armed forces 
have soaked up more than 50 per cent 
of the Government’s budget. Cost of 
living has risen 500 per cent since 1939. 
The country, which is about as large as 
Texas, is rich in minerals, feeds its 
19,000,000 people with home-grown food 
and could develop a strong industry. But 
development requires capital investment, 
and Turkey is more concerned with defense. 

U.S. aim is to reduce Turkish defense 
costs by creating a more efficient, but 
smaller, Army. Professional soldiers, 
armed and trained by Americans, are re- 
placing peasant conscripts on Turkey’s 
frontiers. U.S. military aid to Turkey, 
$100,000,000 last year and possibly $50,- 
000,000 in the year ahead, is a gift, but 
Turkey must pay for what she gets from 
the U.S. in nonmilitary aid. 
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Looking ahead, Russia is faced with 
a tough problem in Turkey. 

Short of war, Russia’s chances of 
forcing or persuading Turkey to give 
Russia a hand in the management of the 
Straits or to cede the Eastern districts of 
Kars and Ardahan to the Soviet Union 
are small. 

Turks will fight if attacked. U.S. ob- 
servers in Turkey believe the Turks are 
not only capable of self-defense, but may 
carry the fighting across the Russian 
frontier into the oil lands of the Russian 
Caucasus. And, if Russia should attack 
Turkey, U.S. bombers would be able to 
use Turkish bases within easy striking 
distance of Russia’s industrial centers. 

Summary of the opinion of observers 
in Turkey is that Russia will not risk war, 
but, instead, will try to by-pass Turkey 
by seeking more influence in Greece, 
Palestine and Iran. In that event the 
Turks, strengthened by U. S. military aid, 
will remain the guardians of the Straits. 
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Weak Spots in Philippine Boom 


Weak spots are showing up in 
the Philippines. Boom tide, now 
running, is headed for collapse 
when U.S. supports end. 

Prosperity is being bought 
with U.S. aid of $1,500,000,000 
in five years. Bust, if it comes, can 
end a $500,000,000-a-year mar- 
ket for American goods. 

Trouble is due when U. S. cuts 
loose in 1951. Philippines then 
must find new markets, build up 
industry, produce more home 
needs. Failure can ruin the re- 
public, now two years old. 


The Philippine Republic is starting 
its third year of independence at the 
crest of the biggest boom in the Is- 
land’s history. Difficulties ahead, how- 
ever, may change the boom into a 
bust. 

Trouble is that the prosperity is artifi- 
cial. Instead of being based on sound 
production, it comes from big dollar pay- 
ments by the U. S. Government and from 
other special conditions. When these con- 
ditions pass out of the picture, not long 
from now, the boom may fold up and the 
buying of U.S. goods, now hitting about 
$480,000,000 a year, may drop to little 
or nothing. 

Experts in Manila agree that it will 
take wise and careful planning to ward 
off a bust. The Government is trying to 
put the country on a sound foundation 
while the present prosperity continues. 

Big reason for the boom is the heavy 
spending of American dollars. Expendi- 
tures of the U.S. Government and its 
employes, as shown in the accompanying 
chart, are running into the hundreds of 
millions of dollars a year. If the U.S. 
Congress appropriates the full amount 
that has been authorized for repair of war 
damage, American spending in the Is- 
lands will be more than $1,500,000,000 
in five years. 

This dollar windfall has a lot to do with 
the trade upturn, for it enables the Philip- 
pines to import twice as much as they 
export. What will happen in 1951, when 
the dollar spigot is closed, is one reason 
why Philippine officials-are worried. 
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Special privileges enjoyed by the 
Philippines in their trade with the U.S. 
are helping to support the boom. Al- 
though the Philippines got their inde- 
pendence two years ago, the U.S. Con- 
gress agreed to continue duty-free trade 
until 1954. After that, Philippine exports 
will be subject to American tariffs, start- 
ing with 5 per cent of the duty and add- 
ing 5 per cent a year until 1974, when 
full tariffs will be imposed and other 
special benefits will end. 

Without duty exemption, most Philip- 
pine exports will have trouble competing 
for the American market because of high 
costs of production and shipping. 

High prices for copra, the result of 
the world fat shortage, also are con- 
tributing to the prosperity. But this, too, 
is only temporary. Before the war, copra 
brought $30 to $35 a ton. Now it is sell- 
ing for $330 a ton. It has moved up from 
fourth to first place on the Islands’ export 
list, and it brings in more than half of the 
total revenue from exports. 

The price of copra is expected to 
break, however, as soon as the Nether- 
lands East Indies get back into the mar- 
ket and the fat shortage eases. 

Problems the Government must solve 
in the meantime, if it is to avoid a bust, 
are the results of the war and of the 
change from colony to independent na- 
tion. 

Production of mineral and agricultural 
commodities for export, the backbone of 
Philippine economy, still is suffering from 
destruction and neglect caused by war 
and the Japanese occupation. It will be 
years before the output of most of these 
items gets back to normal. 

Copra is the only bright spot in the 
picture. Shipments reached an all-time 
high of 1,200,000 tons last year, as 
against 280,000 tons before the war. This 
year, in spite of storm damage, shipments 
will be around 800,000 tons. 

Sugar, the leading prewar export, is 
just beginning to come back, however. 
Exports this year will be only 270,000 
tons, compared with the U.S. quota of 
982,000 tons and 1940 exports of more 
than 1,000,000 tons. All but three of the 
43 sugar mills were destroyed during the 
war. Rehabilitation is slow, and some 
producers hesitate to plant sugar, lest it 
will be unable to compete with that from 
Cuba and the East Indies after trade pref- 
erences end. 

Hemp, another of the five big exports 
before the war, also is having troubles. 





Production is less than half of prewar fig. 
ures. A big reason for this is that Filipino 
squatters, who seized big Japanese plan- 
tations in Davao province do not know 
how to handle the crop. 

Coconut-oil exports are still only about 
20 per cent of the prewar 225,000 tony, 
but are increasing. Gold bullion is aliost 
completely out of the picture. Rope ey- 
ports are about a third of prewar ship. 
ments of 25,000 tons. Lumber shipments 
now average less than 2,000,000 board 
feet a month as against 15,000,000 be- 
fore the war, but they will increase unda 
new regulations raising the limit on ex. 
ports. 

Boosting production of these exports to 


prewar levels is still a matter of several 


years. 

The shift from colonial status to that 
of an independent nation may be eve 
harder. American rule for 50 years, al- 
though unusually generous, was_ not 
designed to develop an_ independent 
economy. It was cheaper to import duty- 
free American goods than to develop con- 
sumer industries locally. Thus, the Islands 
are able to make few of the goods the 
need. 

Solutions that the Philippine Goven- 


ment is trying to apply to these probiems ¥ 


call for increasing production and ex- 
ports, finding new markets, controlling 
imports and developing industries, 

Exports are to be stepped up by re 
habilitating the sugar and hemp ind: - 
tries and constructing mills to finish 
lumber. 

Controls have just been put on im 
ports, and taxes of 15 to 30 per cent are 
being Jevied on luxuries and other non- 
essentials. The Government hopes, thu. 
to prevent further frittering away of del 
lars that are needed for rehabilitation and 
the building of industries. 

Self-sufficiency in food is being 
sought. Grain imports cost the Philip 
pines $50,000,000 last year, and dain 
products took another $20,000,000. In 
order to cut down these imports, the 
Government is trying to step up produt- 
tion on farms through increased use 
tractors. Attacking the food problem from 
another angle, an attempt is being made 
to revive the fishing industry, which we 
controlled mainly by the Japanese befor 
the war. 

Finding new markets abroad is gous 
to be a hard job. Yet most Filipino bus: 
nessmen are convinced the job must be 
done, since they expect to lose much # 
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their American market as trade prefer- 
ences run out. 

A logical substitute for the U.S. as a 
S big market for Philippine exports is 
Japan, but Japan is the subject of violent 
controversy here. The Filipinos hate and 
fear the Japanese and don’t want to do 
business with them. They believe the 
Japanese still have imperial ambitions, 








= fig: and they don’t want to furnish materials 
ilipino that might help to build Japan back to 
plan- industrial strength. Thus, the Govern- 
know ment already has put a ban on exports 
of iron ore to Japan. In the end, however, 
about the Philippines may have to do business 
) tons, with their former enemy. 
alunos Plans fo industrialize are being 
pe pushed in the hope of cutting down on 
F Ship the need for imported goods. Private for- 
yments eign capital, mainly American, is counted 
Pr: on to aid in this pfogram, and loans will 
)e- 


be sought from the U.S. Export-Import 
unde Bank and possibly from the World Bank. 
ea Heart of the industrialization program 
is the building of a series of hydroelectric 
arts fo plants. A loan of $80,000,000 to finance 
several these plants will be sought in the U. S. 
' Doubling of the capacity of the Gov- 


to that ernment’s Cebu Cement Co. is one type 
Ce of industrial project that is proposed. The 
urs, al building of a pulp and paper industry is 
aS ne being studied. Materials for use in paper 
endent fF mpills are available in the Islands. If the 


t duty- mills are built, $20,000,000 a year now 








Dp Con: spent for imported paper may be saved. 
Islands Also under study are plans for a steel 
As they industry that would use local iron ore 
a and coal. 
zoverl: § Getting American capital to come in 
‘obiems and build industries is turning out to be 
nde a hard job. The Filipinos expected to 
trolling attract investors when they amended 
j their constitution last year, giving Ameri- 
by t & cans equal rights with Philippine citizens 
ind:- Fin developing resources and operating 
) finis public utilities. There '}+s been no rush to 
take advantage of the « rights, however. 
on Im American companies are putting money 
ent al¢ into the expansion of plants they already 
er not: & own, but not much other capital has ar- 
s, thus, I rived, 
of do: J = Achange in the trend may be develop- 
‘ion and ing now, however. One American oil com- 


pany is dickering for rights to exploit 
: being petroleum deposits. An American manu- 
Philip: lacturer has gone into partnership with 
d dairy & the Philippine Government in a corpora- 
000. It & tion that will make electrical goods. If 
rts, the JF these moves work out well, more dollars 


produ fF may come in for investment. 
| use of Big question now is whether the 
em from Philippines will solve these problems be- 


g made fF fore the flow of U. S. Government dollars 
ich ws B dries up and trade preferences run out. 
e befor B How well the Philippine Government 
__ fB “Wswers this question is to decide whether 
is going J the boom will taper off into a period of 
no bus J good business or whether there will be 
must be J a severe bust 
much 0 
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U. S. Government Help 
For Philippines, 1946-51 


(Estimated) 


Army and Navy expenditures . . $735,000,000 
War-damage rehabilitation . . .~ 520,000,000 
Gift of surplus property. . . . 100,000,000 
Veterans’ hospitalization . . . 45,000,000 
Mee ee, Cs ew 60,000:000 
Aids to public health, fisheries, etc. 30,000,000 
Tax refunds and other payments. 40,000,000 


a - . + + « $1,530,000,000 





THE COCONUT TRADE 


... after 1954 the American market will be a tougher nut to crack 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE EMPTY SEAT 


All too often, seats on planes and trains go empty when travelers are 


clamoring for space ... due to the staggering burden imposed on reservation- 


handling facilities by the speed and complexity of modern transportation. Now 
§ I 


comes a revolutionary development by I T & T scientists ...the world’s first 


system of automatic reservations ...INTELEX. Combining the most advanced 


electronic and automatic switching techniques, INTELEX makes or cancels 


reservations, or offers alternate space, in 20 seconds. INTELEX holds a promise 


of improved service, too, for hotels, department store credit systems and other 


commercial operations demanding lightning speed with machine accuracy. 
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67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
U.S. Manufacturing Subsidiary — Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation avs 
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1T & T COMMUNICATIONS 1T &T DEVELOPMENT AND MANUFACTURING 
I T & T is the largest American system of Associates of I T & T maintain electronic 
international communications. It includes laboratories in the United States, England tha 
telephone networks in many countries, and France, and operate 32 manufacturing 
47,000 miles of submarine cable, 6,600 miles plants in 23 countries which are contributing 
of land-line connections, over 60 interna- immeasurably to the rehabilitation and ex- 
tional radio-telegraph circuits and more than pansion of communication facilities in a put 
50 international radiotelephone circuits. war-torn world. R 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


LONDON....PARIS....ROME....JERUSALEM...- 





> Framework for a North Atlantic alliance against Russia now is building. 
That's what is behind the Washington talks between the U.S., Canada and 
the Western union--Britain, France, Belgium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands. 
Pressure on Russia at Berlin is implicit in the Western conferences. No- 
tice to Russia to lift the Berlin blockade first and talk later is strengthened 
by the fact that armed unity in the West is on the drafting boards. 
Putting teeth into the Western union and backing it up are the real aims. 
U.S. idea is to arm the European beachhead, to hold strategic airfields 
there and in North Africa, to delay attacks on the North American Continent. 
Into this strategy fits the Greek-Turkish aid program. These areas are be- 
ing built up as forward positions and as flank protection for the Middle East. 
Into this strategy fits the European Recovery Program designed to make the 
European beachhead stronger, better able to take care of itself. 
Into this strategy fits closer work with the Canadian military services. 








There is much to be done before these pieces can be meshed together. 
“Collective security is a "natural" for Western Europe. 

But the Western-union countries wonder how far the U.S. Government can go 
in backing them up. The Vandenberg resolution, passed by the U.S. Senate last 
month, points the way toward U.S. co-operation=--but does little more. 

Western-union countries count on the talks to clarify these main points: 

Extent to which the U.S. will join in a European military alliance. 

How American weapons should be supplied to such an alliance. 

What the European countries are expected to do in return. 

A set of proposals covering these points will be developed by late autumn. 

Guesses in European capitals on these proposals run like this: 

A new form of Lend-Lease will be set up. 

U.S. arms and ammunition will be supplied to the Western union. Cost will 
be subtracted from the regular U.S. defense budget. This will make the plan 
more acceptable to the American taxpayer. 

Bases and airfields will be constructed by Western=union countries, will be 
available for use by American armed forces. 

Soldiers, of course, will be supplied by the European countries. 

Cost of training, feeding, clothing European soldiers is very much less 
than it is for American personnel. 

American occupation forces will be cut down as these armies build up. 

Trick will be to get the new Congress to agree to such proposals. It will 
put the U.S. squarely on the side of power politics, shaking a mailed fist at 
Russia. That's really happening now, but the American fist isn't mailed. 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


>> The big splash of the Tito-Stalin quarrel is being followed by significant 
ripples all over Europe. Communists almost everywhere are bucking a new tide. 

In Finland, the election drove the Communist bloc from power. The Commu- 
nist Prime Minister, Mauno Pekkala, is to be replaced. But remember this, the 
new Government will still be leftist and reasonably friendly to Moscow. 

In the Netherlands, voters turned to the right last week. Almost a quarter 
of the voting strength of the Communist Party seems to have evaporated. 

These elections follow the trend set earlier in the Italian elections. 

In Czechoslovakia, the Communist regime finds itself slapped in the face by 
popular demonstrations in Prague and elsewhere. 

In Italy, left-wing Socialists are bolting from their alliance with the 
Communists. The same tendency appears in France. 

Western Europeans are cautious about what this all means. They know that 
Communists show resilience, snap back fast from a beating. The Balkan troubles 
are odd. But, so far, no cracks are visible within Russia or in Poland and Ru- 
mania, the satellites closest to Russia. The trouble seems to be on the fringes, 











>> In Palestine, underlying signs point to peace, or something that looks like 
peace, being nearer. There's still to be plenty of tumult and shouting--and 
shooting--but both Arabs and Jews now realize better where they stand. 

The Arabs still don't work well together. 

Abdullah of Trans-Jordan has been carrying the ball, will get most out of 
any Palestine partition. Other Arab leaders are jealous of him. 

Ibn Saud, of Saudi Arabia, won't get very far out on the Arab limb. His 
bread and butter comes from oil royalties paid by American oil companies. 

Farouk, of Egypt, hasn't a whole lot to gain out of an Arab victory. 

The Syrians and Lebanese are uneasy allies. In both countries are large 
Christian populations, sympathetic to the Israelis. 

The Iragis are Split by political troubles at home. 

Co-ordination of these elements into a functioning unit isn't easy. The 
Arab League is jerry-built, might split under further pressure from the U.N. 

With this shaky underpinning, the Arab hope is for a quick victory--before 
their team goes to pieces. There may be some more bravado and shooting. But, 
sooner or later, they will be ready to fold their tents and go home. 











>> The Israeli Government is much readier to stop shooting right now, if the 
calmer elements can have their way. 
The Israelis already control most of the territory they want. 
But further immigration of Jews is a crucial point to Israel's future. 
The clinging to Jerusalem seems to be mainly a matter of prestige. 
Military groups in Israel still seem to be spoiling for a fight. Haganah 
Still wants to test muscles with the Arabs. Working with good equipment and 
staff and on shorter lines, Haganah is confident, wants a big victory. 











>> If left to themselves, it looks as if the Israelis and Arabs would do a lit- 
tle more fighting, then call it a day. Result would be a partition of Palestine 
--the Israelis holding their ground, the Arabs unable to do anything about it. 
An outcome like that, based on force, is just about what the United Nations 
Security Council and its mediator, Count Folke Bernadotte, are heading toward any- 
way. Basic question, then, is not what is to happen, but when it's to happen. 
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£O BE PREPARED FOR 


WAR IS ONE OF THE MOST 


EFFECTIVE MEANS OF PRESERVING PEACE...” 


The 4700 members of The Associated 
General Contractors of America have been asked 
to bring their construction “know-how” into the 
War Department's Affiliation Program — called 
by the Army “a vital phase of national defense.” 
The A.G.C.’s place in the } peng is to help or- 
ganize construction-trained reserve units in which 
each man is fitted to his military assignment by 
his daily work in the construction industry. 


One hundred construction reserve units were 
voluntarily pledged by A. G. C. chapters and 
branches throughout the country to form “the 
backbone of the engineer program”, as so desig- 
nated by Lt. Gen. R.A. Wheeler, Chief of Engineers. 
Thus, already-trained troops will be ready for im- 
mediate mobilization in any national emergency. 


Eighty-four of these reserve units have so far 
been sponsored by A. G.C. chapters since Sep- 
tember 30, 1947, when the Affiliation Program 
was unanimously endorsed by the membership. 
With the cooperation of related construction 
groups — labor, architects, engineers, equipment 
dealers, municipal officials and others — the units 
are now being placed in operation for training 
activities. The program is 84 per cent complete. 





GEORGE WASHINGTON, 1790 


Upon reviewing the recent progress report 
submitted to him, Secretary of the Army Kenneth 
C. Royall said that “the spirit and manner in 
which the Association has undertaken this effort 
to strengthen our national security offers a 
worthy example to other groups participating in 
the program.” The preparedness program is 
additional patriotic service, as so clearly indi- 
dicated in the fast and efficient $49,000,000,000 
construction miracle of the industry in World 
War II. 


The members of The Associated General 
Contractors are privileged to contribute their 
SKILL, INTEGRITY, and RESPONSIBILITY, 
constantly exercised in their day-by-day work, to 
the furtherance of our country’s vital defense 
program. In peace and in war, the construction 
industry serves the nation. 








Copies of A. G. C.’s detailed “Progress 
Report on Affiliated Construction Units 
to the Department of the Army” are 
available upon request. 














America Progresses Through Construction .. . Construct by Contract 


More than 100 Chapters and Branches throughout America 


National Headquarters — Munsey Building — Washington 4, D. C. 
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The ASSOCIATED GENERAL CONTRACTORS of AMERICA, Inc. 




















General Eisenhower's Refusal to Be Used by the Politicians: 





Preference for College Post in Absence of a Unanimous Draft 


> Dwight D. Eisenhower is one of the 
very few men who ever rejected a clear 
chance to become President of the 
United States. General Eisenhower, in 
fact, is the only man in modern times 
who might have had the nomination of 
either major party. His name, as much as 
that of President Truman, was on the 
minds of the Democratic delegates hur- 
rahing their way through their Philadel- 
phia Convention. 

The General’s situation is so unique as 
to demand closer examination. Behind 
the repeated movements to draft him, 
and his repeated refusals, lies a story that 
has not been told—a tale of tangled poli- 
tics, the story of a man caught in a 
historic dilemma. It includes some little- 
known facts. 

The Republicans. General Eisenhower 
would have accepted the Republican 
nomination. That fact is well known to 
his intimates, but not to the public. He 
would have taken it, however, only if it 
came as the unanimous mandate of the 
Convention, and a mandate issued over 
his public objections. Such a nomina- 
tion he would have had to consider a 
call to national duty that could not be 
ignored. 

He made this decision as long ago as 
last January, as the best way out of the 
dilemma that developed as the Eisen- 
hower boom grew. This boom political 
experts regard as one of the most genu- 
ine developments in American politics. It 
began last summer with the announce- 
ment that General Eisenhower would re- 
tire from the Army to become president 
of Columbia University. That freed him 
of Army restraints. 

Support for the General came with ap- 
parent spontaneity from all States and 
sections. Throughout the autumn the 
boom grew, fed by the fact that he was 
a widely loved war hero, a man of cheer- 
ful personality, simplicity and warmth, as 
well as an administrator of great and 
proven capacity. 

The politicking began. Republican 
leaders eyed the Eisenhower boom fear- 
fully. They did not want the General. 
They would have turned to him only if it 
appeared they would need a man of his 
vote-getting ability. It seemed to the poli- 
ticians that any outstanding Republican 
would win. 

That made the nomination more than 
ever desirable to the professionals. Added 
to this was the fact that they did not 
want the nomination to go to an outsider. 
Their fingers had been burned in 1940 
by the nomination of outsider Wendell L. 
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Willkie, whose later independence em- 
bittered many G. O. P. leaders. 

General Eisenhower's “‘No.” So the 
party leaders were quick to take at its 
face value General Eisenhower’s §state- 
ment of last January removing himself 
from the contest. The statement was 
firmly worded, but, even so, some read a 
“maybe” into it. The leaders, however, 
were in control. The General was given 
little further consideration. 

The Eisenhower name was not even 
presented to the Republican Convention. 
It seemed that the General's presidential 
prospects, and his dilemma, had dis- 
appeared. 

The Democrats. This, however, was 
not the case. An important section of the 
Democratic Party was ready to claim the 
General, too, The boom was renewed, but 
behind it was some devious and often 
selfish politics, and an essential situation 
that General Eisenhower disliked. 

Much of the South was in open revolt 
against Mr. Truman because of his stand 
on civil rights. 

Old-line New Dealers, led by Leon 
Henderson, one of President Roosevelt’s 
top economic thinkers, turned against 
Mr. Truman, accusing him of abandoning 
New Deal objectives. 

Such leaders of big-city political or- 
ganizations as Jacob Arvey, of Chicago, 
Frank Hague, of Jersey City, and Mayor 
William O’Dwyer, of New York, joined in 
the stop-Truman movement. James 
Roosevelt, the late President’s son and 
now a top Democrat in California, en- 








Acme 


JAMES ROOSEVELT 


tered the combine. For the political 
leaders, the situation was simple. They 
feared President Truman would be badly 
beaten, and that their local tickets would 
go down with him, impairing their own 
personal power. 

Wanted: a nominee. These three 
warring elements—the Southerners, the 
New Dealers and the political-organiza- 
tion leaders—could agree only that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower was the man who could 
stop Mr. Truman. Further, they figured 
that the General would have a 50-50 
chance, at least, of beating Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey in the November elec- 
tion. 

The General was not deceived. He saw 
the impossibility of uniting the South- 
erners and the New Dealers. He recog. 
nized that the appeal of the city leaders 
was based on their frantic desire for a 
winner who would sweep their local can- 
didates into office. He also realized that 
he was being “used” as a rallying point 
for anti-Truman sentiment, and to build 
up support that later might be switched 
to another candidate. In addition, he 
foresaw the possibility that, as President, 
he might be faced with a Republican 
Congress. And there was still another 
little-noticed factor: If the General is 
anything politically, he is a Republican. 
The dilemma was easily resolved, this 
time. 

General Eisenhower could see in the 
situation anything but a call to national 
duty. It was rather an appeal to bail out 
the Democratic boat. He was forced to 
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Behind the boom, some devious politics, and a situation the General disliked... 
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say “no” again. But again there were 
those who thought he had said “maybe.” 
The “draft Eisenhower” movement con- 
tinued. But it had lost much of its steam. 

General and President. Another 
aspect not given much public considera- 
tion is the fact that a warm and sincere 
friendship exists between the General and 
President Truman. General Eisenhower 
did not want to oppose his former Com- 
mander in Chief. 

The two met at the White House sev- 
eral weeks before the Democratic Con- 
vention. There was a friendly general dis- 
cussion which finally turned to politics. 
At that time, the General assured the 
President he would not stand in the way 
of Mr. Truman’s nomination. 

Mr. Truman and the General also have 
a close mutual friend in George Allen, 
the portly White House laugh maker, 
who again is in high favor with the Presi- 
dent. General Eisenhower, a hearty man, 
likes to laugh too, and he finds Mr. Allen 
amusing. Several months ago, Mr. Allen 
joined the General in a Southern golfing 
trip. Mr. Allen has kept Mr. Truman in- 
formed of the General’s intentions, with 
the General’s full approval. 

This knowledge lay behind President 
Truman’s bland pre-Convention confi- 
dence that he would be nominated on 
the first ballot. And when, in commenting 
on the latest Eisenhower renunciation 
statement, Mr. Truman remarked that the 
General was an “honorable” man, he was 
referring to these private assurances. 

The General’s views. One of the 
strikingly odd things about the boom for 
the General was that no one has a clear 
idea of his views on disputed issues, 
whether he is a liberal or a conservative. 

The General, however, is rated a mid- 
roader by his intimates. He has been 
quoted as saying he would have signed 
the Taft-Hartley bill had he been Presi- 
dent, and as favoring a reduction in 
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... for an appeal to bail out the Democratic boat—"’No”’ 


taxes. He believes firmly in free enter- 
prise and thinks that peace and security 
depend upon it. 

But, having refused to be President, 
what is left for General Eisenhower? 

College president. For one thing, his 
economic future is secure. He receives 
$15,000 annually in Army retirement pay 
and an estimated $25,000 as president of 


‘Columbia—a $40,000 total before taxes. 


In addition, he is writing a book that is 
expected to net him about $750,000, if 
plans for paying taxes under the capital- 
gains provisions of the income tax laws go 
through. 

He and Mrs. Eisenhower live quietly in 
the big, comfortable house provided by 
Columbia University. They entertain 
often but plainly, usually small groups of 
old friends in which Army people rather 
than academic luminaries predominate. 
The General plays lots of golf. He plays 
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at a terrific pace, usually wearing an odd 
assortment of military and civilian gar- 
ments. 

As president of Columbia, General 
Eisenhower is in a position to make as 
many speeches as he cares to, and so 
keep his name and his ideas before the 
public. The metropolitan press is handy 
and eager for any statements he may 
make. 

Other presidential years, 1952 and 
1956, lie ahead. A Dewey victory prob- 
ably would mean that no one else will get 
a real crack at the White House for eight 
years. By that time the General will be 
66, and, perhaps, considered too old. 

So he may have refused the Presidency 
for the last time. At any rate, General 
Eisenhower is satisfied. He has fame 
enough for one man. And he feels that 
he resolved his presidential dilemma in 
the right way. 








—Harris & Ewing 


LEON HENDERSON 


».. through a friend, an assurance to Mr. Truman; to politicians and old-line New Dealers, some incontestable facts 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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AND THE 


(Vice Admiral Russell Willson, who has been Asso- 
ciate Editor of “U.S. News & World Report,’ died 
last week. On page 2 we present an expression in 
memoriam. His last manuscript was prepared just a 
few days before his death and is presented in full 
herewith.—DAVID LAWRENCE, Editor.) 


BY RUSSELL WILLSON 


It seems incredible that the United States—ardent 
supporter of the U. N. and champion of world unity— 
should be mustering all its resources in a determined 
effort to maintain a divided world. The explanation, 
however, is simple. If we do not give power, cohesion 
and leadership to the free nations in their conflict with 
Russia, they will cease to be free and the cause of world 
unity will perish. If we do, it may eventually win out. 
Such is the unnatural position to which we have been 
driven by the aggressive course of the Soviet Union. 
The situation thus created is fraught with economic 
perils and risk of war. It calls for skill, determination 
and sacrifice—but it is not of our choosing and we can- 
not evade it. How then have we met this problem so 
far, and where does it lead us? 

As regards the goal of world unity, the United States 
has consistently worked to organize, develop and 
strengthen the U.N. since 1943. We have recently re- 
affirmed this policy and set forth the principles by 
which we shall be guided in following it. We have in- 
voked the Charter in our latest move to strengthen the 
free nations. It is the fault of Russia, not the United 
States, that the story of the U. N. so far records more of 
failure than of success and that the ideal of one world 
still lies far in the future. 

The U.S. first came to grips with the urgent problem 
of a divided world in September, 1946, when failure of 
the Paris Conference left no further doubt that Russia 
was bent on aggressive expansion and opposed to a 
world settlement. Since that time the U.S. has made 
four major moves to meet the reality of two worlds, 
thus created, and is now engaged in a fifth. 

In January, 1947, the U.S. and British zones of 
Germany were merged—a decision which has devel- 
oped logically into the recent partition of Germany 
between the East and the West. In March, 1947, the 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


DIVIDED WORLD 


President announced the Truman Doctrine, “to sup. 
port free peoples who are resisting attempted subjugz- 


tion by armed minorities or by outside pressures.” The PF 


practical application of this policy, which was a haz- 


ardous and courageous move at the time, has been f 


successful in Greece, Italy and Turkey. It may have 
a bearing on the present situation in Yugoslavia. 

In June, 1947, the Marshall Plan was proposed, 
After a year of unprecedented study and debate, it 


has developed into the European Recovery Plan, now F 


in operation. 

In March this year the President forcefully recom- 
mended a policy of substantial rearmament, appro- 
priate to the position and responsibilities of the U.S, 
which has since been put in effect. 

These historic decisions, vastly important as they 
were, left the U. S. with two matters pressing for con- 
sideration, typical of the dual character of the prob- 


lem. One was the growing agitation for revising the J 


U. N.—the other the unwelcome question of military 
support for Western Europe. The Government moved 
with commendable dispatch. As a result the Vanden- 
berg Resolution of June 11th and the President's 
speech of June 12th set forth the principles unde 
which the U.S. proposes to proceed in these matters 
Both political platforms have since supported these 
pronouncements. Of the four documents, the Vanden- 


berg Resolution is the most specific and the mos f 


important. 

On its face the resolution merely “advises” the Pres- 
ident of “the sense of the Senate” that this Govern- 
ment should pursue certain objectives within the U.N. 
Charter. Its wider implications, however, were 4p 
parent even before the President and both parties at- 
cepted this “advice.” Actually the resolution was tht 
combined product of the State and Defense depatt: 
ments, advising the President through the Nationél 
Security Council, and of Senator Vandenberg workin 
in his committee to obtain the strongest resolutio 
possible. 

It thus presents a new and promising technique 
evolved from the necessities of a crucial situation, by 
which important principles of American foreign pol: 
icy can be given the joint support of the President ani 
the Senate in advance of more formal processes. That 
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‘the United States strives to reconcile the reality of two worlds and s 
‘the ideal of one—Recent government pronouncements and party 
[platforms point the way but do not provide the solution. 


E Republicans and Democrats should both concur is an 
‘added element of strength. 

For those who would change the Charter these pro- 

nouncements accept the principle of voluntary agree- 
F ment to remove the veto in questions of pacific settle- 
‘ment of disputes and the admission of new members. 
; They also would accept a review of the Charter, as 
tprovided for therein, after adequate effort toward 
“strengthening the U.N. 
In recognition of those who see the road to peace 
‘in building up the military power of the Security 
“Council and reducing and regulating that of individ- 
hual nations, the position which the U.S. has held 
‘firmly since the beginning is reaffirmed—namely, that 
maximum effort should be made to obtain agreement 
‘on armed forces for the use of the Security Council 
sand on regulation of armaments under dependable 
guaranty against violation. 

These statements are of importance primarily as es- 
tablishing a U.S. policy in favor of patience and or- 
derly development of the U. N.—as opposed to un- 
stealistic substitutes, or radical change. The rest of the 
resolution, however, bears directly on the urgent prob- 
lem of what to do next as regards support for Western 
Europe. To this end it invokes in an effective and 
)subtle manner the provisions of the Charter regarding 
individual and collective defense. 

It places the U.S. on record favoring “progressive 
development of the regional arrangements provided 
for in the Charter;” it gives the three conditions under 
which the U.S. will “associate” itself with these col- 
lective arrangements; it makes clear the determina- 
ition of the United States to exercise the right of self- 
defense should any armed attack occur affecting its 
national security. 

Taken together these three provisions must be ac- 
cepted as establishing the following principles of U. S. 
policy as applied to Western Europe: 

(1) The United States favors a “regional arrange- 
ment” for mutual defense among the nations of West- 
én Europe. 

(2) The United States would associate itself with 
Such regional arrangement provided the association is 
brought about “by constitutional processes”—in other 
Words, by formal treaty ratified by the Senate; pro- 





















vided conditions are satisfactory as to continuous self- 
help and mutual aid; and provided these “arrange- 
ments” “affect” the national security of the U.S. 

These provisions have been worded with great care 
to say all that can be said without saying too much 
at this time. Important questions, however, immedi- 
ately arise. Will we be arming the countries of Western 
Europe? Will we agree merely “to consult” on action 
to be taken in case of attack—as in the case of the Rio 
treaty? Or will we go further and form what is in sub- 
stance a military alliance with them, with automatic 
commitments to come to their defense? Answers to 
these questions lie in the interpretation and eventual 
implementation of the phrase “association of the 
United States with such regional and collective ar- 
rangements.” 

The word “associate” in this connection is a useful 
word in diplomacy—it can mean much or it can 
mean little. A great power which “associates itself” 
has considerable freedom of action. But the word is 
well chosen for this resolution. It is strong enough to 
contain a definite note of warning to Russia, but not 
so forceful that it can rightfully be twisted into a 
threat to Soviet security. The nations of Western Eu- 
rope would like to have a more explicit commitment, 
but they are not in a position to insist on it. The word 
“associate” gives them a considerable degree of re- 
assurance and furnishes the basis for discussing more 
specific arrangements. 

Coming at a time when popular satisfaction with 
the U.N. is at low ebb, this resolution not only re- 
affirms the integrity of the Charter, and rebuffs those 
who would destroy it, but turns its defense provisions 
to good purpose at a critical time in encouraging our 
friends and warning our enemies that the United 
States will not hesitate to assume commitments for 
the military support of nations threatened by Soviet 
aggression. 

It places both the U.S. and Europe in the best 
possible position as regards each other and jointly as 
regards Russia. It provides an instrument by which 
the U.S. may bring adequate power and leadership to 
the Western Nations to keep the two worlds.in balance 
—while striving to lead the U. N. toward the goal of 
world unity for which it was established. 














































Even bigger shifts in the indus- 
trial map of U.S. may be in 
the offing. War brought many 
changes. 

New pricing policies, defense 
requirements, freight charges fos- 
ter a trend to more, smaller plants 
away from big centers. 

South and West profit most 
from changes. East and North 
still lead in industrial activity. 


Industry in U. S. is under increasing 
pressure to break up its operations and 
to decentralize. Pressure comes from 
the Supreme Court, from military 
planners and from industry itself. 

The Supreme Court is taking the 
attitude that antitrust laws require many 
prices to be quoted f.o.b. at the plant, 
rather than on a delivery basis. Steel and 
cement industries already are adopting 
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new pricing systems. F.o.b. pricing gen- 
erally will add to pressure for building 
more plants, closer to markets. 

Military planners are worried by 
high concentration of basic U.S. indus- 
tries. They are to insist on more de- 
centralization. 

Industry itself often finds more and 
more advantages in scattering operations 
rather than in concentrating them. Small 
plants often can tap new and more effi- 
cient supplies of labor. Decentralizing 
often offers savings in transportation 
costs and gains in management efficiency. 

As a result of these pressures, much 
shifting is occurring in geography of 
U.S. industry. What is happening will 
have widespread effects on development 
within regions of the country. New pros- 
perity, soaring real estate values, boom- 
time business is the prize offered to towns 
and regions that attract new industry. 
Loss of pay rolls, population and prop- 
erty values threaten areas that lose 
industry. 

Industrial map of the U. S. is under- 
going big, important changes now. In 
















(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a problem of oy}. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 


PRESSURE FOR SHIFT OF INDUSTRY 


Prospect More Plants Will Go West or South 


the South and West, whole new indy. 
tries are springing up at record pace, |; 
the North and East, old industries ay 
expanding into new locations, usual 
away from cities and crowded areas, 
The South is making big gains. The 
chart on this page shows the trend jy 
growth among regions. Eight States o 
South Central U.S. accounted for 15, 
per cent of all private nonresidential 
building in the U.S. last year, compared 
with 11.7 per cent in 1939. 
Texas enjoys the biggest boom. Texas 
built $232,200,000 worth of factories 
warehouses, stores, hotels, institutions in 
1947, nearly six times the 1939 total 
Seven other States in this area built $239. 
500,000 of nonresidential facilities jy 
1947, about five times their 1939 figure 
TVA’s power attracts new industry into 
Tennessee and neighboring States. Missis. 
sippi, Arkansas and Louisiana are joining 
forces to get new garment factories, chem- 
ical plants and other businesses for them- 
selves. 
The West is gaining, too, in the race 
for industry. In 1939, the 11 Mountaiy 
































jumped from 
16.6% in 1939 
to 19.3% in 1947 





increased slightly 
from 27.2% in 1939F 
to 28.8% in 1947 Ff 
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11.7% in 1939 


to 15.1% in 1947 
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dropped from 
44.5% in 1939 
to 36.8% in 1947 
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and Pacific States accounted for only 16.6 

er cent of U.S. private nonresidential 
building. In 1947 their share was 19.3 
per cent. 

War brought industry to Western areas 
that normally might have waited many 
years for development. One example is 
the infant steel industry established in 
Utah and California. Others are alumi- 
num, shipbuilding and atomic-energy 
installations. 

California alone, however, accounted 
for 72 per cent of the nonresidential 
building in this entire region during 1939, 
and 69 per cent during 1947. Dollar 
value of Western nonresidential build- 
ing was $130,300,000 in 1939, and 
$601,800,000 in 1947. California led 
all States in nonresidential building in 


1947, with a total nearly twice that of - 


Texas, in second place. New York led 
the country in 1939, but ranked third 
in 1947. 

Eastern U.S. as a whole, including 
17 States from Maine to Florida, gets a 
smaller share of industrial and commer- 
cial expansion than they received be- 
fore the war. In 1939, Eastern States 
put up 44.5 per cent of all private non- 
residential building; in 1947, about 36.8 
per cent. Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York and Pennsylvania accounted 
for about 60 per cent of the regional to- 
tal in both years. The East still leads, 
among the four regions, in industrial, 
commercial, and institutional building. 
Area total was $1,152,100,000 in 1947, 
which aggregates about three times the 
1939 level. 

North Central U.S., with $905,400,- 
000 worth of nonresidential building last 
year, ranks second among the four big 
areas. The 12 States of this group counted 
$213.600,000 in new _ nonresidential 
building in 1939. Area’s share of the U. S. 
total was 27.2 per cent in 1939 and 28.8 
per cent in 1947, Extensive railroad, 
river. and lake transport systems, plus 
nearness to major supplies of raw mate- 
tials, foster continued growth in this 
area. Too, farm prosperity has created 
a vastly enlarged market that brings in 
new heavy and light industries. Kansas, 
Missouri and Iowa have become newly 
industrialized. 

Continued shifting, maybe faster 
than before, is ahead in the make-up of 
industry across the country. 

F.o.b. pricing is only the latest of 
developments adding impetus to changes. 
Forecasts are being made already of a 

m in construction of new _ plants, 
closer to markets, as a result of extensive 
pricing changes. (See page 14.) 

Freight-rate changes are another 
force impelling manufacturers to seek 
new producing units, or new market out- 
lets, in other locations. The South became 
amore attractive place for factories when 
the North-South freight-rate differential 
Was narrowed. Lumber and _ furniture 
manufacturers, among others, consider 
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- PORTABLE 


“WATER COOLER 








ELECTRIC WATER BOY 


Norge Rollator refrigeration chills 
water to constant temperature. 
Costs just a few pennies a day. 
Portable—no plumbing—just plug 
in any electric outlet. 5-quart built- 
in reservoir—use with or without 
water bottle. Smartly styled, sturdy 
steel construction. Includes cup 
dispenser and drip pan. Matching 
cabinet (extra) provides for con- 
venient disposal of used cups and 
waste water. Ideal for offices, lob- 
bies, reception rooms, stores, filling 
stations, etc. ‘ 


NORGE PRESSURE TYPE 
WATER COOLER 


Modern, streamlined, with cabinet 
of heavy gauge steel, finished in 
golden-tan. Norge Rollator refrig- 
eration. Base is recessed for toe- 
room. Sanitary top is beautiful, 
light-tan porcelain. Easily cleaned. 
No-splash top. Used in factories, 
buildings and restaurants every- 
where. 
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Special Keport ‘: 

~ i, 
moves that will lower freight costs 9, a 
their products. 

Strategic safety, in event of war, j tr 
becoming a real factor in decentralizing B 
industry. The armed forces plan to |e al 
contracts for about $6,000,000,000 wort} al 
of material in the next 12 months. Orde; 1 
will be placed so as to avoid concentrating wr 
defense work in vulnerable areas p 

Labor-supply prospects tempt manv- 
facturers to move, in many cases. Th m 
South and Midwest offer a growing sup. se 
ply of labor. In the South alone. mee}. p 
anization of cotton growing may releas e} 
4,000,000 workers trom farms in || ‘ 
years. A factory in a small town ofte; st 

| can get labor that is unorganized and is 
| more efficient. More workers own thei at 
homes, can do part-time farming. The in 
are more secure and labor turnover js o 
lower. pe 

Raw-material needs force some iy al 
dustries to look for new locations. Chem. U 
ical and fertilizer industries invaded 
the rural South and the Gulf Coas wr 
looking for abundant water and min 

| -erals. Much lumber industry, with big ¥ 
| stands of timber disappearing from th to 
| Great Lakes and Northeast, moved a 
South. Petroleum, raw material for syn- th 
thetic rubber, brought that great industn on 
to Texas. ha 
| Fuel needs dictate relocation, to som So 
| manufacturers. As costs of coal and oil 
| rise, more manufacturers are being lured ie 
| by the Southwest’s cheaper oil and bs 
natural gas, or the Far West’s electri i 
| power. ie 
| im 

Surplus war plants, often built fa é 

off the beaten path for military reasons, . 


| are offered to manufacturers at bargait 
| prices. That has speeded the movement dil 
to break up and scatter industry more. 














especially when electricity is doing it 
for a few pennies a day! 


* What a bargain! And—the average family gets twice as much 
electric service for its money today as it did twenty years ago! 








America’s business-managed, tax-paying 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


*Names on request from this magazine 





STEEL PLANT IN UTAH ... ‘ia 
Infants in the West are changing... mes 
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a, . . 
Examples of changes can be seen in 
‘osts on a few larger industries. 
Auto industry, once localized in De- 
war, js troit. has been spreading out for years. 
‘valizing But the big jump in freight costs in 1946 
1 to let and 1947 speeded up the trend consider- 
() worth ably. Since the end of the war, 34 major 
Orders manufacturing plants have been built and 
nitrating more are on the way. Auto assembly 
plants now number 113, in 24 States. 
i manu. Steel industry established steel-ingot- 
es. Th manufacturing facilities in Utah, Tennes- 
ng sup- see and Oregon during the war. F.o.b. 
mech. pricing may give the signal for further 
release expansion now. Twenty-seven States now 
in If have steel-making facilities; 29 States, 
n ofter steel-finishing plants. Concentration still 
ed and is great. Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 
vn thei and Illinois have 70.3 per cent of total 
x. They ingot capacity. Gradual increase may 
lover Is occur in steel-making plants near sea- 
ports, where foreign iron ore is avail- 
—_—2 able, as supplies of cheap high-grade 
. Chen. U.S. ore fade out. 
invaded Farm-machinery plants in the Mid- 
| Coast west have increased in number and have 
id min spread to new locations. 
‘ith big In consumer-goods industries, fac- 
om the tories making washing machines, refriger- 
nahi ators, radios, furniture have sprung up all 
tor syn: through the Midwest and, to a lesser ex- 
industry tent, in the South and West. Textile mills 
have moved from New England to the 
to some Southeast. 
and oi Spreading industry is bringing new 
ig lured wealth and unfamiliar industrial and so- 
vil and cial problems to many parts of the coun- 
electri try. The Northeast remains the most 
: important manufacturing area. But a 
wilt fa gradual shift westward, under way for 
a many years, is getting unexpected im- 
bargait petus from new developments in many 
wee different fields. 
more. 











tate of Utah photo 
» + « WAR ACCELERATED THE PACE 
».. the industrial face of the nation 
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y/ nn Coke agucca on sill niiuiiticis Afrtiaes eee 


Manufacturers always check the prices 
of materials. That is sound procedure. 
But it is not necessarily true that a ma- 
terial that costs more per pound than an- 
other is therefore more expensive. The 
more costly may prove to be not only 
better, but actually cheaper. 

This was the case with a plate used 
in certain golf shoes. The plate is located 
within the sole, and the spikes are 
screwed into it. Thus they are prevented 
from digging into the foot instead of the 
fairway. This is a great idea in golf shoes, 
and golfers like it. What they do not know 
is that the plate, once made of cadmium- 
plated steel, now is 
made of solid nickel 
silver, which is inher- 
ently rustproof and 
needs no_ protective 
coating. 

In making this 
switch from one met- 
al to another, the shoe 
company was adher- 
ing to its customary 
policy of making the 
best shoes it could. 
Nickel silver costs more per pound than 
steel, but that was unimportant compared 
with the fact that it gave absolute as- 
surance that the plate would be equal in 
quality with the rest of the shoe mate- 
rials. However, when the cost figures were 
in, they were a pleasant surprise. The 
nickel silver plates cost less than the 
steel ones, due to elimination of plating 
and associated operations. 

Naturally, before the decision was 
made to employ nickel silver for this pur- 
pose, tests had to be made. Revere col- 
laborated in these. The metal was found 
to have the required strength and springi- 
ness, and of course to be entirely free 
from rust. It was evident, therefore, that 





it would prove itself by long service un- 
der the conditions of actual use. 

Nickel silver is largely used as the 
base for silver-plated flatware. It is also 
bought by jewelry manufacturers, and 
has both decorative and industrial appli- 
cations. Key blanks, hardware, electrical 
and plumbing fixtures, camera parts, 
slide fasteners are some other conven- 
tional applications of this alloy that is 
both beautiful and durable. So far as 
we know, this is its first use in such a 
thing as a shoe plate. 

In reporting this new use for an old 
alloy, and the surprising fact that it 
proved to be less 
costly than one that 
cost less, Revere takes 
no particular credit. 
What Revere did in 
collaboration with the 
shoe company is no 
more than any good 
supplier will do if 
given the opportunity. 
The firms from whom 
you buy materials, 
whether they be met- 
als or woods, cements or chemicals, felts 
or vacuum tubes, know a great deal about 
what they sell you. What they do not 
know, in all too many cases, is how they 
can help you to best advantage. All that 
suppliers need is the opportunity to ac- 
quaint themselves with the conditions of 
fabrication and use. Once equipped with 
that knowledge, they can set their own 
brains to work with yours. Thus you will 
be reassured that you are doing exactly 
right in specification and fabrication, or, 
if not, definite and documented sugges- 
tions for improvements will result. 
Revere suggests, therefore, that you give 
your suppliers the opportunity to col- 
laborate fully with you. 


REVERE COPPER ann BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
wR 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Strikes are dropping and will 
continue to drop in last half of 
1948. Most big industries are 
free of strike threats until con- 
tracts expire next spring. 

Third-round wage increases, 
now being granted, were won 
with less strife thar first and sec- 
ond-round increases. 

Trouble by autumn still is pos- 
sible in shipping, but labor peace 
seems likely in other businesses 
affecting national welfare. 


Big strikes no longer are a threat 
for 1948. The country is heading into 
several months of peaceful labor rela- 
tions by comparison with other post- 
war years. 

Even in coal, where “captive” mines 
have been shut down by strikes, the pros- 
pect for stability is bright. Once the 
miners all return to work from their 
recent vacation, coal production should 
proceed on a fairly even keel for the next 
12 months. 

The accompanying chart gives a box 
score on strikes, What it shows is that 
only 1,150 strikes occurred during the 
first five months of 1948, compared with 
1,928 in the same period of 1947 and 
1,947 in the same months of 1946. The 
1,150 figure also was below the 1935-39 
average of 1,244 strikes. 

Furthermore, all signs point to contin- 
uation of this declining trend during the 
rest of the year. Outside of the mari- 
time industry, where a serious strike 
may come in September, no other walk- 
outs threatening the national welfare 
are in sight. 

This is not to say that small strikes will 
disappear. There will be many of them, 
but they will be directed mainly against 
individual companies, rather than whole 
industries. The number, however, is likely 
to decline in the months ahead. That is 
because most labor contracts in small 
business, as well as big, have been nego- 
tiated and will be in force for at least a 
year. 

The strike story for 1949, however, 
may be different. Much depends upon 
business conditions at the time present 
contracts expire. Employers will not be 
so willing to raise wages as they have 
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OUTLOOK FOR LULL IN BIG STRIKES 


Contracts in Most Industries Good Till Spring 


been in the past if they cannot pass the 
increases on to consumers in the form of 
higher prices. Unions, however, will not 
be eager to strike if a business slump is 
in sight. 

Strike activity in recent months has 
been governed by several factors. 

A deadlock on wages stalled nego- 
tiations in several big industries this 
spring. Some companies flatly rejected 
union demand for pay increases. In for- 
mer years this would have brought many 
strikes. This time, however, even left- 
wing unions refrained from striking in 
most cases where their demands were 
not met. 

Big strikes were few by 1946 and 
1947 standards. Soft coal’s walkout over 
pensions and a meat-packing strike by 
the CIO accounted for much of the strike 
idleness during the first five months of 


‘ 


the year. This idleness is estimated by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics to have 
been about 19,800,000 man-days for the 
period. It was 900,000 man-days above 
the corresponding period in 1947, but 
represented only a fraction of the 84. 
400,000 man-days lost in the first five 
months of 1946. 

The time lost in strikes, however, is 
high when compared to the prewar aver- 
age of 7,520,000 man-days for like periods 
in 1935-39. Employment, on the other 
hand, is much higher now than in those 
prewar years. 

Official figures for June, while still in- 
complete, indicate a sharp falling off in 
strikes during the month. On June 9, for 
example, the Federal Conciliation and 
Mediation Service was involved in 140 
strikes. By June 23, the number had 
dropped to 116. This was half the num- 


1,947 


STRIKES { 
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YOU GE7 GALLONS OF EXTRA COFFEE-TIME... 


high-tailing the new 145-horsepower Ford BIG JOBS! 


Now! First reports from truck 
users show that new F-7 and F-8 
Ford BIG JOBS are giving owners 
a rip-roaring run for their money! 


Measure it any way you want... 
in extra time that drivers get for 
their coffee . . . in extra cash in the 
till because of bigger load capacity 
... Or in terms of extra ease of 
handling, and riding comfort... 
you get amazing performance in 
the new Ford BIG JOBS. 


For a first-hand, roadside and 
loadside report on Ford BIG JOB 
performance, listen to the men 
who roll the big horses over the 
nation’s truck arteries. Here’s what 
they say: 


CAPACITY ... up to 53,000 Ibs. 


“We are pulling a tandem trailer with a 
net payload of 36,000 to 37,000 Ibs. 
(gross train load of 53,000 Ibs.).””— Virgil 
Marshall, Wymore, Nebraska. 

“We are using it on a run to New Hamp- 
shire with a 30-foot trailer carrying 
approximately 15 tons. We are amazed 


at the ease with which the loads are 
handled and the economy of operation.” 
—Ralph E. Warren, South Portland, 
Maine. 


COMFORT ... that surprises all 


“They have surprised us all in respect to 
ease of handling and pick up. For a truck 
this size, the riding comfort is excep- 
tional."—Wesley Northfield, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

“Our driver says it is the most comfort- 
able truck he has operated.’—Roy D. 
Johnson, Jefferson City, Tenn. 


POWER... to get ahead 
“You get gallons of extra coffee time, 


high-tailing the new 145-horsepower Ford 
BIG JOBS.°—Marvin Lindley, Plant 





Superintendent, Jeoffroy Manufacturing 
Co., Amarillo, Texas. 

“They pass some of our other 214-ton 
trucks on a grade almost with the ease of 
a passenger car." —H. W. Wallis, Gaines- 
ville, Georgia. 

“T can maintain more even speed on the 


level... and can nicely leave other trucks 
in hilly country, arriving at my destina- 
tion several hours ahead.’—Henry 


Schmuck, Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 
ECONOMY... 71 m.p.g. with 11 tons 


“The truck has averaged approximately 
714 miles per gallon . . . with approxi- 
mately eleven tons payload.’"—W. F. 
Covington, Jr., Dothan, Alabama. 

“I averaged 734 miles per gallon . . . 
hauling a 1014-ton payload from Balti- 
more to New York.’’—Clifton C. Croston, 
Chase, Maryland. 


TRUCKS 
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—Nate Fine 


ClO’‘S GOLDBERG 
A labor view: the Act breaks strikes 


ber being handled a year ago by federal 
conciliators. 

Wage settlements came quickly, 
once a partial pattern was fixed by the 
auto industry. Many threatening strikes 
were thus averted. 

The decline in strikes is attributed 
to many causes. 

The Taft-Hartley Act is credited by 
some Republican leaders and some em- 
ployers with putting a brake on strikes. 
Raymond S. Smethurst, counsel for the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
for example, told a congressional com- 
mittee that coal strikes and other big 
walkouts prove the need for further re- 
strictions. He proposed industry-wide 
bargaining be curtailed under the law. 

Labor’s view, however, is that the Act 
has increased strikes over the question 
of bargaining rights even if there are 
fever walkouts over wages. Arthur J. 
soldberg, CIO general counsel, told Con- 
gress the law has encouraged employers 
to refuse to sign or renew contracts with 
unions. He added that the law gives 
employers new ways of breaking strikes 
over wages. 

Injunctions authorized by the Taft- 
Hartley Act have stopped some walkouts. 
John L. Lewis has learned that these 
injunctions can be costly. A shipping 
strike was delayed for at least 80 days 
by the law’s injunction clause. A walkout 
in the Oak Ridge atomic-energy labora- 
tory was averted by a similar injunction. 
Also, court orders obtained by General 
Counsel Robert Denham of the National 
Labor Relations Board have halted or 
averted secondary boycotts and other 
illegal strikes. 

“Closed shop” disputes, on the other 
hand, have led to strikes and threats of 
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—Harris & Ewing 
TEAMSTERS’ TOBIN 
A word of caution 





strikes. A federal board of inquiry blamed 
the threatened maritime strike upon the 
Taft-Hartley Act’s prohibition against the 
“closed shop.” This part of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the board argued, caused 
employers to refuse to renew the union 
hiring-hall section of their agreement, 
which the employers believed to be 
illegal. Likewise, lengthy strikes in the 
newspaper-publishing industry have been 
blamed on the “closed shop” clause. AFL 
printers wanted to retain their monopoly 
on jobs, while publishers said they would 
not sign an illegal contract. 

Other factors also enter into the situa- 
tion. 

Caution in calling strikes has been 
urged by many labor leaders, who argue 
that the public is tired of walkouts. 
Daniel J. Tobin, AFL Teamster presi- 
dent, has criticized several unions for 
striking or threatening to walk out. He 
also has warned members of his own 
union to avoid strikes if possible. 

Employer willingness to grant pay 
raises in many instances has avoided 
strikes. Boom conditions permit com- 
panies to raise prices to cover added labor 
costs, 

Worker reluctance to join in strikes 
has been indicated in some industries. 
Several locals of CIO Auto Workers voted 
against authorizing a strike in General 
Motors, before that dispute was settled 
without a walkout. 

Strikes that failed, such as the CIO 
meat-packing walkout, discouraged other 
unions from trying. CIO Packinghouse 
Workers went back to work for a 9-cent 
raise offered before the strike. Union 
officials reported that about 50 injunc- 
tions against picketing were issued by 
State courts during this strike. 













—Bachrach 
NAM‘S SMETHURST 
A management view: Act brakes strikes 


- LABOR’S BIG STAKE 
IN ‘UNION SHOP’ TEST 


The “union shop” test provided by the 
coal strike is being watched closely by 
employers and workers in other industries 
where the same issue has provoked dis- 
putes and strikes. This issue and the re- 
lated “closed shop” are two of the most 
controversial problems arising so far 
under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

At stake in this latest test is the ques- 
tion whether a union leader like John L. 
Lewis, through strike action, can compel 
an employer to sign an agreement con- 
sidered to be illegal. In Mr. Lewis’s case, 
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he demanded that his “union shop” be 
renewed. This requires that all coal min- 
ers, in mines under UMW contracts, join 
the union shortly after being hired and 
remain members by paying dues regu- 
larly. The Act, however, says that this 
“mnion shop” contract now is illegal unless 
approved through a Labor Board election 
by a majority of workers involved. 

‘The “closed shop,” which is banned by 
law, requires that employers hire only 
union members, who must keep on pay- 
ing dues to hold their jobs. 

Mr. Lewis has refused to file non-Com- 
munist affidavits, required by the Taft- 
Hartley Act before a “union shop” elec- 
tion can be obtained. Commercial-mine 
operators, representing 90 per cent of 
coal production, accepted the disputed 
“mion shop” clause demanded by Mr. 
Lewis, but steel companies declined to 
go along, for their “captive” mines, unless 
Mr. Lewis agreed to an election. Instead 
of an election, Mr. Lewis allowed a 
strike to take place. This resulted in im- 
mediate closing of some steel furnaces, 
to conserve the special coal needed for 
steel making. 

The Government’s answer to this 
strike was a request for an injunction 
under the National Labor Relations 
Board section of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
This section empowers the NLRB Gen- 
eral Counsel, Robert Denham, to obtain 
injunctions preventing unions or em- 
ployers from violating the law. Mr. Den- 
ham holds that the Lewis strike is a vio- 
lation because it seeks to force an illegal 
contract. Judge T. Alan Goldsborough set 
ahearing for this week on the injunction 
request. 

This type of injunction, under the 
NLRB section of the law, is somewhat 





—Harris & Ewing 
JOHN L. LEWIS 
From the judge—an injunction 
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... Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 





How pure is pure water? 


VEN drinking water isn’t pure 
enough chemically to meet Erie’s 
standards for Diesel locomotive use. 


Big engine radiators, and heating 
and air-conditioning systems for pas- 
senger trains must have water free 
from corrosive and scale forming 
elements. To get pure enough water, 
three large purification plants are 
operated by the Erie. Here impuri- 
ties are removed at the rate of about 
6 Ibs. of solid matter per 1000 gallons. 


Electronic analyzers constantly check 
the processed water. Other tests are 
made frequently by plant operators 
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and traveling chemists as additional 
checks to insure purity. 


This is but one example of labora- 
tory control carried on by the Erie. 


Examinations of materials now used 
and research to discover even better 
methods and equipment are con- 
stantly under way. Such a program 
is typical of progress in railroading 
— progress for continued improve- 
ment of transportation. 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 





























ADVERTISED 


Advertising is an integral part of the GRAPETTE 


FRANCHISE. 


Distribution is established and sales maintained 
by effective newspaper and radio presentations .. . 


prize-winning poster designs .. . 
. distinctive point-of-purchase reminder 


ad-films . . 


unusual theater 


signs—all planned to produce profitable sales . . . all 
paid for by the parent company. 

Now bottled and distributed by franchise holders 
in 33 of the United States and in Central and South 


America. 


The GRAPETTE franchise is granted—not 
sold. Perhaps the territory you want 


is yet available. 
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Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 


ceived and the new address at 


which you wish to receive copies. 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 
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As you sit and read this impor- 
tant news of national and in- 
ternational affairs, may we re- 
mind you that more than three 
hundred and fifty thousand 


other subscribers are doing 


exactly the same thing. 


Advertisers in this magazine 
each week realize the full sig- 
nificance of such an important 


audience. 


* 


U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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different from the court order obtaine; 
last spring against Mr. Lewis, under th; 
national-emergency section of the Aq 

The NLRB-type injunction was use) 
earlier against the AFL Typovraphicy| 
Union. Mr. Denham obtained a coyy 
order enjoining the printers from contip. 
uing strikes aimed at keeping the “close 
shop” in the newspaper industry. The ip. 
junction did not stop the walkouts, hoy. 
ever, because union leaders switched th 
emphasis from the “closed shop” to wage 
and other issues. They contend that th 
court order permits the strikes to ¢op. 
tinue on these other issues. Mr. Denhan 
has been investigating complaints. tha 
the newpaper strikes are in violation of 
the injunction. 

The injunction period involved in thi 
NLRB-type injunction can be longer tha 
the 80-day orders against national-eme 
gency strikes. The NLRB injunction las 
until the Board members issue their de 
cision in the case, which could be sever! 
months. 

Fines or jail terms can be invoked by 
a court to enforce the NLRB’s injunctioy 
just as in the case of the 80-day orde 
obtained by the Attorney General. On 
of the latter injunctions cost Mr. Lewis 
and his union $1,420,000 in fines be. 
fore he called off his coal strike las 
spring. 

Another court order can follow the 
NLRB’s decision in the “union shop 
case, when it comes. If NLRB, as e 
pected, rules that Mr. Lewis violated 
the law by trying to force through hi 
“union shop” without an election, th 
Board can ask the circuit court of appeal 
for an enforcement order. This would be 
backed by fines or jail terms for contempt 
of court, if violations continued. 

Mr. Lewis, however, could avoid thes 
penalties at any time in the procedure bi 
agreeing to hold the election or by aba: 
doning his “union shop.” Mr. Lewis hope 
in the end to get a Supreme Court ruling 
that will upset or limit the effects of th 
“closed shop” and “union shop” sectioi 
of the law. Unions also hope that Co 
gress will change these provisions net 
year. Thus, the more controversy there i 
on the issue, the more pressure on Cor: 
gress to change the law. 

The hiring-hall dispute in the ship 
ping industry is part of this general unio 
campaign against the Taft-Hartley Ac 
Employers now are charging that a “slow: 
down strike” has been started by the Cl0 
Longshoremen, headed by Harry Bridges 
on West Coast docks. The companies 
charge that this is a violation of the i 
junction obtained by the Governmel! 
under the national-emergency section ! 
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the Act. Mr. Bridges denies this and #- 
gues that the companies are trying ! 
“speed-up.” 

This controversy centers 
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hiring hall. CIO unions are trying to 
force employers to renew the contract 
clause requiring that all workers on the 
docks and ships be hired through the 
ynion hiring halls. Employers contend 
that this violates the Taft-Hartley ban 
on the “closed shop.” The injunction 
against a strike expires September 2. 
Unions plan to strike then unless a satis- 
factory compromise can be reached in 
negotiations. 

A union victory in shipping or coal, 
on the union-security issue, would inspire 
similar demands by unions in other indus- 
tries. However, few unions are strong 
enough to risk a strike in defiance of an 
injunction. 


COMPROMISE SEEN 
ON A NEW RAIL RAISE 


Rail unions, now pressing their third- 
round pay demands, are expected to make 
a determined effort this time to work out 
asettlement within the procedures of the 
Railway Labor Act instead of trying to 
win White House concessions through 
threats of a national rail strike. 

The experience of three unions that 
used the strike threat in an attempt to 
win higher pay than had been granted 
other railroad unions is expected to dis- 
courage further trips to the White House. 
These three unions, the Firemen, Engi- 
neers and Switchmen, issued a strike call 
that resulted in seizure of the railroads. 
In the end they worked out a settle- 
ment at the White House with the help 
of presidential assistant John R. Steel- 
man. 

The terms of the settlement, however, 
gave these unions no substantial con- 
cession. They got the same 15%-cent raise 
that all other rail unions had accepted 
earlier. Changes in rules that were recom- 
mended last March by a fact-finding 
board under the Railway Labor Act also 
were accepted, with the exception of one 
change. This was traded off for another 
tule demanded by the unions. One addi- 
tional rule change was agreed upon. 

The pay raise is made retroactive to 
Nov. 1, 1947, the effective date for in- 
creases won by the other unions. The 
three hold-out unions thus were not 
penalized for their delay. 

New pay raises now are being sought 
by the three unions. They are asking for 
araise averaging 22 cents an hour. Con- 
ductors and Trainmen are seeking a 25 
per cent increase. The nonoperating un- 
ions want 25 cents an hour more and a 
teduction of the work-week from 48 to 40 
hours with no cut in pay. 

A compromise of these demands, short 
ofa rail strike, is expected to be worked 
out by the railroads and unions within 
the next few months. 
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NO MATTER WHERE YOU GO, how long you stay, 
how often you move along, or how much you take with you, 
our Personal Property Floater is right with you! Here is pro- 
tection that brings peace of mind on vacation or other trips. 
And yet this vacation protection really costs you nothing addi- 
tional when you figure that our P.P.F. safeguards you and your 
family, together or separately, from loss the whole year ’round, 
and at any place! 

Besides, P.P.F. gives even more protection than the types of 
policies usually carried, such as fire, windstorm, explosion, 
burglary, robbery insurance, etc. Any combination of these may 
be costing you more than a P.P.F. right now! 

Do as thousands of others do—get our P.P.F. and avoid having 
your vacation spoiled by the loss or damage of some prized 
vacation equipment or personal effects. 

Phone or see our nearest agent before you leave 
on vacation, or write to our Agency and Pro- 
duction Department. 







AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

“Dependable as America” 
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Workers employed at civilian jobs mae Industry is likely to produce at a rate value 
have risen e an all-time record hier Workers. Claiming Unemployment of ee i95 pti 200 on the Gove’ 
of 61,296,000 as production moves Compensation and Those Out on Strike Federal Reserve index over the next erans 
higher in industry and agriculture. — |Worners” - 12 months. This compares with 192 Gu 

A sharp rise in employment put  [3,000- in the first five months of 1948 and fered 
civilian jobs in June 2,636,000 above 187 last year. The index includes to sel 

May, 1,217,000 above the previous output of mines and oil wells in «d- basis 

record in July, 1947, and 12,276.,- dition to factories. loans 
000 above June, 1940. a Steel production, cut by the strike in ance | 
Nonagricultural industries employed {2 999- “captive” coal mines, was scheduled simila 
51,899,000 workers in June, an all- at 90.3 per cent of capacity in the Pro 
time record 1,099,000 above May, week ended July 10, compared an a 
914,000 above the previous peak in ; with 95.2 the previous week. Out- Act ay 
December, 1947. Temporary jobs 4 put for 1948 may be about 87,000,- session 
taken by youths completing their J 000 tons, against 84,894,000 in 1947. killed 
school terms swelled the total. me - WAWORK STOPPAGES Freight carloadings in the third quar- no lor 
Agriculture employed 9,396,000 in r] 4 a ter of 1948 are estimated at 3.7 per basis ¢ 
June, a seasonal rise of 1,535,000 ‘ H ra cent above a year ago. Estimates in- als no’ 
over May. The June total, however, ae | 1 I ' clude a gain of 13 per cent for agri- Eas\ 

is 981,000 below June, 1946, re- tod *em eel cultural implements, 6 for iron and availak 
flecting the steady drift of farm cnt steel, 7 for machinery, 5 for autos. co-ope 
workers to jobs in industry. —1946~—— 1947-1948 ~ Farm production is to be heavy again. thev, 1 
Unemployment rose to 2,184,000, an Ee ae . Cotton acreage under cultivation on volving 
increase of 423,000 over May. Num- July 1 was 10 per cent above last won't i 
ber of students seeking jobs rose The armed forces are to dip into the year. Official estimates show the room. 
even faster than job opportunities. labor supply for additional men. largest corn crop in history and a while | 
The labor supply now available for Output of goods, however, is not to wheat crop second only to last erans’ | 
permanent jobs in industry is almost suffer from a scarcity of labor, ofh- year’s record. will be 
fully employed. cials believe. Most of the men who _ Prices reflect what is happening. Corn this lim 
Insured unemployment—the number enlist or are drafted will come di- prices slumped to $2.13 a bushel on build tl 
of workers claiming unemployment rectly from schools. Their number July 6, down 13 cents. Wholesale 
compensation—has declined steadily will be no greater, under present prices of all commodities, however, What i 
since March, as shown by the top plans, than the normal increase in held at the postwar high of 166.7 This is 
chart. The total is the lowest since the labor force for a single year. on the Bureau of Labor Statistics gether 
the war, except for late 1947, when Manufacturing industries, now at top index for the week ended July 3. develop 
industrial employment was at its production in most lines, are hiring Metal and metal products and build- of the ¢ 
seasonal peak. new workers less rapidly than other ing materials were at new highs. must be 
Workers on strike, shown in the industries. Employment in manu- Production is gradually satisfying a profit i 
same chart, fell to 350,000 in May. facturing is only 1.5 per cent above market for goods that tends to nar- laid doy 
That compares with 625,000 in a year ago, compared with 11 per row as prices rise. Record employ- ministra 
April, when the coal and meat- cent in construction, 4 in trade and ment, however, shows that the boom that cay 
packing strikes were in progress. finance, and 3 in service industries. continues in full force. mortgag 
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Loans up to 95 per cent of long-term 
value now will be guaranteed by the 
Government where made to finance vet- 
erans. co-operative housing projects. 

Guarantee of loans at this level is of- 
fered for both rental projects and those 
io sell. Loans to veterans’ co-ops on a 
basis of 95 per cent insurance of the 
loans compare with 80 per cent insur- 
ance that can be obtained by others for 
jmilar undertakings. 

Provision for these loans is made in 
av amendment to the National Housing 
Act approved in the final days of the last 
session of Congress. At that time Congress 
\iled Title 6 loans. This means that there 
no longer are any guaranteed loans on 
basis of cost of construction. All apprais- 
als now are based upon long-term value. 

Easy money, therefore, is no longer 
wailable for anv construction. Veterans’ 
co-operatives get the easiest terms. Yet 
they, too, face a serious limitation, in- 
volving cost per room. The Government 
won't insure loans for more than $1,350 a 
rom. This is expected to curtail, for a 
while at least, the establishing of vet- 
eans’ housing co-operatives. But efforts 
will be made to get Congress to raise 
this limit, in order that more veterans can 
build these projects. 


What is a veterans’ co-operative? 
This is a group of veterans who get to- 
gether to build an apartment or home 
development for rent or sale to members 
of the group. Their housing organization 
must be incorporated and must be non- 
profit in nature. Very definite rules are 
laid down by the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration for veterans’ co-operatives 
that can qualify for this new type of 
mortgage insurance. 


Can only veterans be admitted? 

No, Congresss said that the members of 
the veteran co-operatives must be limited 
‘pimarily” to veterans of World War II, 
ind residents of the projects must be 
members of the co-operatives and their 
families. This leaves the way open for a 
few of the members to be nonveterans. 
But FHA will not approve a co-operative 
etup under this program unless it is 
made up for the most part of veterans 
of World War II. 


How large must a co-op be? 

A veterans’ co-operative must involve at 
least 12 residential units, but it can be 
much larger, The top amount FHA will 
Suarantee on such a loan is $5,000,000. 














How is a co-operative set up? 
The veterans get together and establish 
‘formal corporation. They must have a 
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We've Been Askeel: 
ABOUT LOANS FOR VETERANS’ HOUSING CO-OPS 


charter and rules of operations, with offi- 
cers, directors and such. The co-operative 
can issue stocks and bonds to its mem- 
bers, with approval of FHA, and other- 
wise operates much in the manner of a 
business corporation, without the usual 
profit incentive. 


What is the next step? 

Officers of the organization next go to 
the regional FHA office to discuss pre- 
liminary plans. They are supposed to 
have a reasonably detailed idea for their 
project, including site, type of build- 
ing, costs and such. FHA representa- 
tives will discuss these preliminary plans, 
make suggestions and indicate whether 
the proposal is likely to meet with 
approval. 


How does the co-op go about getting 
a loan? 
FHA will provide a list of approved lend- 
ers for insured loans. The veterans then 
must go to a bank or some other approved 
lender to discuss details of an insured 
loan. FHA merely guarantees up to 95 
per cent of the loan. It makes no direct 
loans itself. 


On what basis are appraisals made? 
Appraisals are made on a basis of FHA’s 
estimate of the value of the property 
after buildings and other improvements 
are completed. That means the long-term 
value of the project. Emphasis is placed 
on the economic soundness of the under- 
taking. 


Does FHA have control of projects? 

FHA keeps a large amount of control 
over operation of such projects while its 
loan guarantee is in effect. The co-opera- 
tive actually runs the operations, but 
FHA approval must be obtained on many 
matters. Thus, the agency has a say over 
such things as the amounts of rent 
charged, sale prices, maintenance of the 
property, and the amounts of dividends, 
if any, that are paid to members of the 
co-operative. FHA agents also have the 
right to inspect the property and books of 
the organization, and must receive peri- 
odic reports on operations and finances. 


Can old buildings be bought? 

Not as a rule. The usual procedure will 
be for veterans’ co-operatives to build 
new apartment houses or groups of 
homes. Where some buildings already are 
standing on the site, these sometimes can 
be taken over and rehabilitated, with 
FHA approval, as part of the project. But 
the plan is not designed for veterans to 
buy existing apartment houses or home 
developments already being occupied. 





Can a veteran buy one of the homes? 
Yes. Provisions are made for veterans to 
buy homes or apartment units from the 
co-operative with approval of FHA. Or 
the group might build a community of 
homes with this FHA financing for sale 
to its members. The plan covers prop- 
erty both for sale and for rental to 
veterans. 


How are purchases financed? 

Where one of the homes is sold to a 
veteran and FHA financing is continued, 
the 95 per cent mortgage insurance does 
not apply. The veteran can get only the 
amount of insurance coverage that ap- 
plies to other new homes. This is 90 per 
cent of the first $6,000 of the valuation 
plus 80 per cent of the balance up to 
$10,000. That would be a maximum FHA 
insurance of $8,600 that a veteran could 
get in buying one of these homes. 


How long do co-ops have to repay 
loans? 

The time varies. It is worked out on an 
individual basis in each case by FHA, 
the lender and the borrower. But maturity 
periods often would range from 26 to 32 
years, with monthly payments on princi- 
pal and interest. 


What interest is charged? ‘ 
The top interest rate on insured loans 
under the program is 4 per cent. There 
is an additional charge of one half of 1 
per cent on the decreasing balance as 
mortgage-insurance premium. 


How does the $1,350 limit per room 
apply? 

The rule is that the part of the insured 
mortgage that “is attributable to dwelling 
use” may not exceed $1,350 per room. 
This provision does not cover such space 
as basement, furnace room or garage, 
which has no dwelling use. 


Many builders and veterans say that this 
$1,350 limit per room will be a severe 
handicap to veterans’ co-operative proj- 
ects at the present time of high building 
costs. This is the same limit that applies 
for others in getting FHA insurance on 
loans for building apartment houses and 
multifamily home developments. Under 
the old Title 6, now extinct, the limit 
usually ran up to $1,800 per room. Some 
veterans’ groups are planning to ask 
Congress to raise the limit per room on 
veterans’ co-operatives to $1,800, or pos- 
sibly $2,000. They say that such a change 
probably would result in widespread use 
of this new program for financing vet- 
erans’ housing projects under the co- 
operative setup. 
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MAY WELL 
DETERMINE 
YOUR PROFITS! 


By selecting plant sites with profit 
advantages, you get a head-start 
over competition. The Wabash 
Industrial Department helps you 
choose wisely, by furnishing you 
with pertinent data about hundreds 
of available sites... centrally located 
sites with a strong profit potential. 


Low-cost power and fuel... abun- 
dant raw materials...a dependable 
supply of labor...and the efficient 
freight and passenger service of 
the Wabash... these are the factors 
which may well determine your 
profits. Before you buy, get the 
facts from Wabash. No obligation, 
of course. Just phone or write: 


H. H. McINTYRE 
General Industrial Agent , Wabash Railroad Co. 
Room D-14 Railway Exchange Building 
St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions 


YOU CANNOT fail to reinstate a reg- 
ular employe who leaves your employ to 
volunteer for active service. In an in- 
formal opinion, the Labor Department's 
solicitor says that the re-employment 
rights under the new draft law apply for 
those leaving jobs, other than temporary, 
after June 24 for voluntary service in the 
armed forces, as well as for those later 
drafted. Reinstatement rights also apply 
for reservists called up for active service. 


YOU CAN file a claim for a tax credit 
or refund, with respect to war losses sus- 
tained in 1941 and 1942, up until Dec. 
31, 1949. The President signed a bill ex- 
tending the period for claiming a credit 
or refund due to overpayment of taxes 
resulting from failure of taxpayers to take 
deductions for loss of property in those 
years. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid paying an in- 
ternal revenue tax on beer and similar 
fermented liquors that you import into 
the U. S. The President signed a bill that 
imposes this excise tax on fermented malt 
liquors that are imported. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now ship a number of 
cereal products to countries outside the 
European area without a validated export 
license. The items to which this easier ex- 
port procedure is extended by the Office 
of International Trade include malt, corn 
meal, macaroni products, soya flour, corn 
flour and some wheat cereals. 


YOU CAN also export antimony un- 
der a simplified control procedure. The 
Office of Domestic Commerce authorizes 
the waiver in some cases of its require- 
ment that exporters obtain ODC’s ap- 
proval before accepting antimony for ex- 
port. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a general rule, be 
required to pay your employes overtime 
for their activities before and after their 
working period, merely because it is the 
custom of others in your industry to pay 
for such activities. A federal district court 
decides in one case that employes may 
recover back overtime pay for these ac- 
tivities under the Portal-to-Portal Act 


only where the activities were compen. 
sable under a contract, custom or practic 
in the plant directly involved. 


YOU CANNOT expect to use a shor 
period for amortization of emergency {y. 
cilities, for income tax purposes, where 
facilities were sold before Sept. 29, 1945 
The U.S. Tax Court rules that such fy. 
cilities, which were sold before the 1945 
date when the President signed a prock. 
mation ending the emergency period, ax 
not subject to amortization over the short. 
ened period provided for in Section 12 
(d) of the Internal Revenue Code. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably count on getting 
pig iron needed for the manufacture of 
cast-iron products for residential housing 
The Office of Industry Co-operation an. 


-nounces that the Attorney General and 


Secretary of Commerce have approved 
a voluntary industry agreement for all 
cating pig iron to about 250 manufac. 
turers of these products. 


# * * 


YOU CAN, as a member of the brew. 
ing industry, disregard your previous 
agreements to comply with the Goven- 
ment’s voluntary program for grain con- 
servation. The Secretary of Agriculture 
releases the brewing industry from it 
voluntary grain-conservation agreement, 
which was to have gone into effect this 
month, and from the earlier agreement 
entered into last year with the Citizens 
Food Committee. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a farmer, count 
higher Government support for the price 
of your 1948 wheat crop. The Depart 
ment of Agriculture fixes wheat suppor 
prices at a national average of $2: 
bushel, compared with last year’s rate of 


$1.84 a bushel. 
* * * 


YOU CAN, perhaps, mail a ballot to 
your striking employes to determine i 
they wish to return to work under term 
offered to their union but not accepted by 
the union. A circuit court of appeal 
overrules a finding of the National Labor 
Relations Board that use of such a fact 
finding device by two companies was a 
unfair labor practice. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 0 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside! 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Worl 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material 
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IT do 
sions: 
24th and N Streets, N.W. 
compen- Washington, D.C. 
practice 
Now that many industries are shifting to a system of f.o.b. pricing: 
a shor Fabricators of basic materials are going to pay higher prices on many of 
ency fa. those materials. Freight charges will be added to prices at mill or factory. 
>, Where Producers of most materials probably will realize higher profits. They no 
9, 195 longer will have to absorb any of the cost of delivering goods to customers. 
— Ultimate buyers of finished goods probably will pay higher prices, too. 
1 prock. These developments appear certain to flow from the recent adoption of 
riod, are f.o.b. prices by the cement industry, by the brick and electrical-equipment in- 
he short dustries. Now the steel industry is adopting f.o.b. prices, too. The trend is a 
aii result of a Supreme Court decision that outlawed basing points for cement. 
re More details about the new pricing trend are given on page 14. 
| getting Congress is virtually certain to be under increasing pressure to change the 
icture of antitrust laws to permit continued use of delivered prices by industry. 
housing Steel industry frankly states its preference for delivered prices. One steel 
ition an- s 7 : 
oral a executive already has called for action by Congress. The industry is not keen 
pproved to abandon a pricing practice that it has followed for 50 years. 
for allo. Steel customers are expected to complain, too, when their costs go up. 
nanufac. These complaints are likely to reach a crescendo at about the time when two 
congressional committees open studies into industry pricing late this summer. 
That will add to the pressure for a change in antitrust laws. 
e brew: 
previous It's far from certain, however, that Congress will modify antitrust laws to 
Gover. permit basing points or other delivered-price systems, even under pressure. 
sec Antitrust laws still are regarded as.the best guarantee of competition. 
ras Small-business groups want them tightened, not relaxed. Some small firms 
reement blame lax enforcement for making them pay higher prices now, on gray markets. 
Fect this New industrial areas in the South and West think that f.o.b. pricing will 
reement help them grow. It would tend to give local industry some price advantages. 
Citizen These beliefs add up to rather powerful support for antitrust laws. 
Furthermore, Congress is never easily persuaded to weaken antitrust laws. 
They were suSpended under the old National Recovery Act, and again during the 
7 war. But each time they were restored, and enforcement became more vigorous. 
ne price 
a Basic conflict between industry and Government on pricing is this: 
f $2 Government view is that delivered-price systems too often result in price 
s rate of fixing by industry. Such industry-wide price fixing is held to be unlawful. 
Industry view is that delivered-price systems simply allow one producer to 
sell in another producer's territory at the same price, fostering competition. 
allot t Courts side with the Government. Now Congress is to get the issue. 
rmine i! 
er terms It is ironical, however, that f.o.b. pricing promises to result in higher 
epted by costs to consumers. The Government antitrust campaign against basing points was 
appeal aimed at breaking up uniform prices, at forcing producers to compete on prices. 
— But producers now don't have to compete on prices. They can sell at any price. 
ae That's what comes of trying to free prices when demand exceeds supply. 
Price competition, in the long run, may be just as hard to achieve with 
lings dl f.o.b. pricing as it was under basing points or other delivered-price systems. 
consiae! 
« Wort) (over) 
material 
_ Written for the issue of July 16, 1948, Volume XXV—No. 3 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


A producer, theoretically, still can shave his f.o.b. price to attract cus- 
tomers from a competitor. A Pittsburgh steel mill might quote a lower price to 
a Detroit buyer than a competing mill in Cleveland or Chicago. 

But there may be a joker in this practice. 

Pricing methods, the Supreme Court has ruled, cannot be applied in such a 
way that one customer consistently gets lower prices than another customer. 

The Robinson-Patman Act is held to prohibit this practice. 

That rule appears to go a long way in preventing producers from meeting 
competitive prices in one area unless they quote the same price for other areas, 
F.0.B. prices might just substitute one price straitjacket for another. This 
aspect of the price situation, however, probably will get more court decisions, 








F.0.B. pricing, however, does have important long-range implications. 

Local monopolies will be easier to establish when producers more distant 
from the market cannot absorb freight rates in delivering to that market. 

Large industrial areas might be hurt when they must ship substantial parts 
of their goods long distances. Delivered costs may become prohibitive. 

Decentralization of industry probably will be encouraged still more, both 
in locating sites for basic materials and in selecting fabrication sites. 

Upsets in price and marketing methods, however, may be less severe than now 
is expected. There is general agreement that the U.S. needs a large amount of 
industrial expansion to meet the demands of a growing population and to maintain 
high employment. Outlook is that, except for brief declines, industry can ex- 
pect a heavy demand for years. That will make price adjustments easier. 











Steel supply will not improve for the remainder of the year. Shutdown of 
"captive" coal mines will add to the current shortage of steel products. 

Voluntary allocations, however, are to continue in distributing steel. 

Formal controls over steel distribution are not being considered. 

When it comes to the big users of steel: 

Freight-car program hit the 10,000-a-month goal for the first time in June. 
Freight-car shortage gives little sign of being solved this year. 

Oil industry will not get as much steel as it would like for pipe lines. 

Automobile output will be limited by the amount of steel available. 

Construction industry will not get any more steel than it gets now. 

Farm-machinery industry expects to get about as much steel as last year. 

Exports are not likely to require any more steel than last year. 

Defense orders will not take much steel from this year's output. 

Steel outlook, in brief, is for continued shortages, but for no greater 
scarcity than has existed over the last 18 months. Steel promises to be short 
of demand as long as the boom continues. Capacity can't catch up. 





























Boom in retail trade shows no signs of subsiding in the months ahead. 

Retail stores this year are likely to sell $130,000,000,000 worth of goods. 
That compares with $117,700,000,000 last year, $38,100,000,000 in 1938. 

Durable-goods stores--stores that sell automobiles, household gadgets, fur- 
niture--are scoring the greatest percentage gains in dollar sales. 

Nondurable-goods stores, however, have climbed steadily in dollar sales for 
10 years and are continuing to climb. That's due mostly to price rises. 

Climbing dollar sales are due to full employment at rising wages, the use 
of wartime savings and expanding use of credit. Actually, people are not get- 
ting so very much more for their money. They are spending 129 per cent more 
dollars than in 1939, but are getting only 45 per cent more in goods. 














Railroads are in line again for additional rate increases. 

Passenger fares are to advance an average of 17 per cent on 60 Eastern 
lines. That's to compensate for increased costs, declining revenues. 

Freight-rate increases also will get ICC approval to offset wage raises. 
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= ...youU can give 
: unparalleled protection 
to vital business records 








Ine. 
It’s modern magic, you'll agree—when you see what 
you can do with Recordak microfilming. 
1 Once you “file” records on microfilm, you give them 
unique protection—triple protection: One, you have a 
shomamaiihe duplicate. Two, you have records on rolls of film so small 
they can easily be vault-stored. Three, you have a “file on film” that cannot 
‘t be tampered with or altered without detection. 
You can bring new speed and precision to record-keeping. In a 
minute or less, 60 letter-size documents can be recorded . . . with 
4 photographic accuracy and completeness. 
= You can “de-bulk” records 98%. 3000 letters filed on a roll of 
vail microfilm will fit in the palm of your hand . . . yet they appear full-size, 
screened in the Recordak Film Reader. 
for You can do all this most inexpensively. Film to file 1000 documents 
costs a little over $1. 
e To business after business, such “magic” has brought new protection, 
- efficiency, economy .. . important system improvements, too. To 


consider how you can use Recordak microfilming best, write for “50 
Billion Records Can’t Be Wrong.’ Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 
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A new kind of tax hunt is de- 
veloping in the U.S. Treasury. 

This one is aimed at people 
who try to hide profits by getting 
them out of the country. 

Under new tax treaties, bank 
records in other countries can be 
examined. So can brokers’ books 
and corporate records. 

The first big case under one of 
these treaties has just turned up 
in U.S. courts. 


The U.S. Government is beginning 
to close in on people who try to con- 
ceal profits by taking them out of the 
country. This is one of the important, 
but little-noticed, results of tax treaties 
that are being put into effect between 
this and other governments. 

These treaties, among other things, 
call for a full exchange of tax information. 
Some of this information is furnished in 
regular annual reports on certain types 
of earnings. Then, too, the treaties call 
on the governments to make special 
tax investigations for one another. 

This means that George J. Schoene- 
man, U.S. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, can call on Canadian tax agents, 
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CATCHING TAX EVADERS ABROAD 


New Treaties That Aid U..S. Revenue Agent 





is 





: —Black Star 
GEORGE J. SCHOENEMAN 
... the border is no longer a barrier 


for example, to help him run down clues 
on tax evasion. Mr. Schoeneman’s agents 
stand ready to do the same for Canada. 

Thus, an American no longer can count 
on hiding his profits merely by depositing 
the money in a Canadian bank. Canadian 
tax authorities, upon request, will produce 
the bank records. The for 
brokerage accounts and for various other 


same goes 


OFFICIAL FILES: WHERE ALL TAX RETURNS FINALLY COME TO REST 
++. man power is the only limit on how far Uncle Sam can go in exploring the new field 


Finenee hoe 





kinds of information upon which age); 
can build tax-evasion cases. 
Four such treaties already are in effeg 


and four are awaiting ratification, Fjp 


others are being negotiated. The 4j 
eventually is to work out a tax treaty wij 
every government that levies «ai incg; 
tax. 

Primary purpose of these tax treaties 
to protect taxpayers against double tay, 
ation—that is, against having to pay tay 
to more than one government 011 the sayy 
income. This protection is given by mea 
of various types of exemptions and ty 
credits. 

Exchange of tax information is ag 
ondary purpose. However, U. S. tax 


thorities attach great importance to thif 


provision, because it helps to close on 
the most troublesome holes in the t 
enforcement system of this Governmay 

Also, in some cases, the treaties call 
the governments to help each other coll 
taxes. 

The first big case developed dire 
ly through one of the tax treaties tun 
up recently in the U.S. courts. The | 
tory of this proceeding shows clearly hi 
the exchange of tax information wor 

The case involves the sale of the Phi 
delphia Inquirer in 1930. The indictny 
charges that Mrs. Eleanor Elven 
Patenotre and Raymond Patenotre, wid 
and son of a former French Ambassad 
failed to pay taxes on a net income ¢ 
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-Harris & Ewins 
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$8,769,108 from the sale of a controlling 
interest in the newspaper. 

The sale was made in Montreal, Can- 
ada, by Raymond Patenotre, an alien. 
Mrs. Patenotre, at that time, was a citizen 
of the United States. Her son claimed 
that no tax was due this Government 
since he was an alien and the sale was 
made outside the country. He also 
claimed, according to the indictment, 
that his mother had given her controlling 
interest in the newspaper to him shortly 
before he sold it, and that she did not 
share in the proceeds of the sale. 

After an investigation in the early 
1930s, the case was dropped until 1943, 
when the tax treaty with Canada took 
effect. Then, making use of the informa- 
tion provision of the treaty, U.S. tax 
agents called on Canadian authorities to 
dig into the Montreal bank records to see 
what happened to the money. Govern- 
ment attorneys say it was evidence pro- 
duced by those records that led to the 
indictment against the Patenotres. 

The lawyers say the bank records dis- 
closed that, on the day of the sale, $4,000,- 
000 of the proceeds was turned over to 
Mrs. Patenotre, who later transferred the 
money to a bank in Amsterdam, Holland. 
The Government’s complaint asserts that, 
for the year 1930, Mrs. Patenotre paid a 
U.S. tax of only $1,567.31. 

Both the Patenotres have pleaded not 
guilty. The case has been set for trial in 
New York on October 5. 

The Patenotre case is the biggest one 
so far developed under a tax treaty, and 
the only one that has gotten any wide 
public attention. The treaties have pro- 
duced smaller, less spectacular cases in 
the past. Tax authorities say the treaties 
should lead to more and more cases here- 
after. 

An information network on a 
world-wide basis is the eventual aim of 
U.S. tax authorities. 

Already, this Government has treaties 
in force with Sweden, Canada, France 
and England. The Canadian and British 
treaties cover estate taxes as well as in- 
come taxes, and an amendment to the 
French treaty to cover estate taxes is 
awaiting ratification. 

Treaties with the Netherlands, Den- 
mark, Union of South Africa and New 
Zealand have been signed and are before 
the legislatures for ratification. 

Negotiations looking to similar treaties 
are in progress with Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Italy, Mexico and the Philippine 
Islands. Other countries will be added 
to this list as rapidly as possible. 

What the U. S. is after is informa- 
tion on both legitimate business transac- 
tions abroad and outright attempts to 
evade taxes by concealing profits. 

Business payments of many kinds are 
teported automatically under the tax 
treaties, just as business firms in this 
country report wages, salaries and 


| dividends. 
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Charles P. Skouras (theaters) 
William Wyler (movies ) 

Charles H. Strub (horse racing ) 
Harry W. Bracy (merchandising ) 
Archie O. Joslin (textiles ) 
Charles E. Wilson (automobiles ) 
C. W. Deyo (merchandising ) 
Bing Crosby (movies ) 

Betty Grable (movies) 

Hedy Lamarr (movies ) 

Cary Grant (movies ) 

William Randolph Hearst ( publisher ) 
Ray Milland (movies ) 

Robert E. Sherwood ( writer ) 
Loretta Young (movies ) 

K. T. Keller (automobiles ) 
Winthrop W. Aldrich (banker) 
William Bendix (movies ) 

Shirley Temple (movies ) 

Henry Ford II (automobiles ) 
Beardsley Ruml (merchandising ) 
Sewell L. Avery (merchandising ) 





Tax Savings on Top Salaries 


The table below gives an idea of what the tax cut voted by Congress last April 
will mean to some of the country’s highest-paid persons. The names and 1946 incomes 
shown here are taken from a list of top corporation salaries just released by the 
Treasury. Other types of income that may have been earned by the same persons are 
not included. The taxes are figured as if the taxpayer, in each case, is married but has 
no children. Income for 1948 is assumed to be the same as for 1946. 


Amount That 

Gross Pay Amount Left Would Be Left 
in 1946 After 1946 Tax After 1948 Tax 
$985,300 $243,473 $307,994 
432,000 120,668 163,552 
396,901 112,878 154,111 
380,733 109,289 149.763 
373,024 107,578 147,690 
337,193 99,626 138,051 
330,152 98,062 136,280 
325,000 96,919 134,692 
299,300 91,215 127,466 
279,800 86,887 121,712 
278,125 86,516 121,177 
233,333 76,573 107,997 
229,166 75,649 106,768 
208,000 70,820 100,276 
186,666 65,903 93,310 
183,300 65,127 92,166 
182,100 64,850 91,764 
163,811 60,600 85,279 
135,541 53,843 74,637 
107,504 47,059 63,158 
105,240 46,480 62,184 
101,100 45,419 60,406 








The Canadian Government, for ex- 
ample, makes regular yearly reports to 
this Government on dividends, interest, 
salaries and other payments made in 
Canada to persons with U.S. addresses. 
The Canadians make reports on people 
who deal in this country through Ca- 
nadian agents. Also, this Government 
gets reports on amounts paid to U.S. 
corporations by subsidiaries in Canada. 

Taxes paid to treaty countries by 
Americans are reported as a matter of 
routine. This enables the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue to check deductions 
claimed by U.S. taxpayers for the taxes 
they have paid abroad. 

These are the reports that are fur- 
nished automatically. Others needed by 
Mr. Schoeneman’s agents to run down 
specific tax-evasion clues can be had 
upon request to treaty countries. 

In this way, tax agents are able to run 
down persistent reports that U.S. citi- 
zens, over the years, have been using 
various illegal schemes to get their profits 
out of the country and thus beat the tax 
collector. All such schemes are being 
placed in jeopardy, as there is no limit 
on how far back these investigations 
can go. 

Bank records, as in the Patenotre 
case, can be examined. This is done in 
the name of the foreign government. 
However, in practice, U. S. agents some- 
times can take over and make their own 
examinations. 

Brokerage accounts in treaty coun- 
tries also are counted upon for evidence 
of concealed profits. Some Americans are 
reported to have done their trading on 
U. S. exchanges through brokers in coun- 


tries that have no capital-gains tax. In 
this way, it might have been possible for 
a person to escape tax both in this country 
and in the foreign country. 

Agents, foreigners in whose names 
Americans might have carried on legal 
or illegal transactions, can be investigated 
through tax authorities of the countries 
with which the U. S. has tax treaties. 

Corporation records in other coun- 
tries for vears back can be examined for 
tax-evasion evidence. 

Personal holding companies re- 
ported to have been set up in foreign 
countries by some wealthy Americans 
can be investigated. 

A broad new field of tax investiga- 
tion, thus, is being opened to this Gov- 
ernment’s tax authorities. The only limit 
on how far Mr. Schoeneman’s agents 
can go in exploring this field is one of 
man power. Thousands of domestic clues 
are awaiting investigation. Foreign clues 
must take their turns. 

Actually, tax agents are counting more 
heavily on the indirect effect of the tax 
treaties than on the direct effect. They 
believe the mere fact that the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue is able to get complete 
reports from other governments will per- 
suade most of the people involved to 
come clean with the tax collector. 


‘MONOPOLY’ TEST 
FOR BANKING GROUP 


The West Coast banking empire of 
A. P. Giannini, with the 500 branches of 
the Bank of America and other banking 
enterprises, faces a new test of whether 
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Dinance Week 
J.P. MORGAN & CO. OR Pe: 
INCORPORATED it constitutes a monopoly in violation of 
NEW YORK federal laws. 
ae The case arises under a complaint 
Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1948 | quietly issued by the Federal Reserve 
ASSETS | Board against Mr. Giannini’s bank hold. 
sarod «Sng Ite Due from Banks. ene aie greene gate! ing company, Transamerica Corp. 
7 ernment Securities........ 8,925,722.32 : mt is ; 
unlit gute Cures crews SOSE7E =| | Bhlad the ecmnptaint is » long 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank........... 1,200,000.00 | vesiigation by Dot RB _ the Justice 
Other Bonds and Securities (including Shares | Department. The latter failed to take ac. 
of Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited and tion because, according to an opinion 
Morgan gf Cie. Incorporated) see eeeeeeesese 12,510 836.96 | issued by Attorney General Tom € 
Loans and Bills Purchased...... bee eeeeeees x 143,282,710.41 | Clotk there was ae proof that Trans. 
Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc... 1,972,776.32 es F _ 
PRUMANUE TEI OUBEs 55.506 055 9 Ass shcidiass 35166 ie We . 3,000,000.00 | america had abused its power even 
Liability of Customers on Letters though it might be shown to be a 
of Credit and deceptances $ 8,807,/59.74 monopoly. 
Less Prepayments..eeweeeeee 125,543.38 8,682,216.36 FRB, for its part, had hoped to get 
$658,294,098.59 new power from the recent Congress to 
LIABILITIES deal with bank holding companies. That . 
DODO. 60.000 scveerssene% $552,395 639.82 power was urged by Marriner 'S. Ecol ' 
Official Checks Outstanding  34,396.121.01 $586,791,760.83 former Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc.... 3,951,891.63 Board, who has been trying for years to 
Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of curb the expansion of Mr. Giannini’s bank 
Credit Issued........seeeeeeeeeesseeeevens 8,807,759.74 holdings. t 
REI 5S pits s vasgiose 60 610 S108 ers Sa): 0105s rE Rieee : 20,000,000.00 5 7 
CI si Stinincvbtadcigdmbraniinsedaorte -  20.000,000.00 _ During the controversy over the bill 
Undivided Profits. ...sccceccsesccsnsccusces » ——-:18,742'686.39 for controlling bank holding companies 
"$658,294.098.59 in the recent session of Congress, Presi- hi 
——S dent Truman demoted Mr. Eccles from 
United States Government securities carried at $18,953,817.54 in the above ‘the FRB Chairmanship, and appointed - 
public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. . Thomas B. McCabe to succeed him. Some 
| Member Federal Reservé System persons speculated at that time that Mr 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Giannini’s influence had been behind the 
switch. 
The holding-company bill failed to pass b3 
Bee a a aS FRB, however, decided to go ahead with 
its complaint against Transamerica, in- 
voking its authority under the Clayton 
Antitrust Act for the first time. > 
CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS What FRB can do, under Section 11 
of the Clayton Act, is to order Trans- , 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY america to put an end to any monopolistic as 
| practices found by the Board. There is 
OF CHICAGO | speculation that the Federal Reserve ti 
Board might order Transamerica to get 
rid of all its vast holdings except the 
Statement of Condition, June 30, 1948 Bank of America. These holdings consist 
of industrial concerns as well as interests | 
RESOURCES in other banks. th 
Cash and Due from Banks............... $ 629,772,380.30 Such = order must be preceded by a 
United States Government Obligations.... 1,125,745,357.30 hearing, which probably will be held in mac 
Other Bonds and Securities.............. 59,926,795.11 November. Then, if FRB issues an order 
ene ~ Ha teens Po aa anes — against Transamerica, the case will be Tu 
a. ae A H : a, i 
+ seo ge geal aaaaieonin i Shanabers 1,379,146.70 sure to go to the federal courts. From ar no 
Income Accrued but Not Collected....... 6,139,998.81 FRB order, Transamerica can appeal to 
At sts EAGUIOS G5: 6:5:0 410'6's:0 0166 6e:05:0:5 5-0 10,050,000.00 a circuit court and then to the Supreme 
$2,275,210,572.77 Court. tri 
Thus, there is a long and tedious road $20 
LIABILITIES ahead for FRB if it tries to break up the 
NE cadaciincibawcantnaierengeoos $2,082,217,706.10 Giannini empire. tot 
ae Soh ae aaa sara mrp Other bank holding companies mar 
serv ; i, 037. aay : a} at 
im ictagmin............. Sena apgenniy 200 nek to tom” Cae et its 
Income Collected but Not Earned......... 434,377.36 tack of FRB. Members of the FRB ar 
Maratea NCH iu oles eo oars srs lorsigsats wkecaeioiere 60,000,000.00 said to believe that Transamerica is in 4 
Se re Bae ican AieaCe Nie ie aie aua 75,000,000.00 class by itself. They doubt that there >> 
Undivided Profits .....ccccscccsecceces 30,547,997.62 any other bank holding company agains ‘ 
$2,275,210,572.77 which an antimonopoly case under the a 
United States Government obligations carried at $228,891,757.07 are pledged to secure public Clayton Act would stand “p- And = the 
and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law way, for the present, they think FRB 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation will have its hands full with Trans 
= a america. 
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to get >> Upward momentum of business in Western Europe is losing force..... 
e Industrial production is evening off in Belgium, Denmark, Italy and the 
» Lhat P : ° 

Decles Netherlands, as it is in the U.S. 

eserve Gains are only slight this year in Britain, France, Norway and Sweden. 





ars to 


a This slowing up marks the end of a phase--the rebuilding of Europe. Not 


that there isn't much still to be done--but the worst is over. 
1e bill Tendency, perhaps is to lean on the shovel, to think about what marvels 





eee have been performed in three years. 

s from People should now be better off as more energies and effort go into making 
_ what they themselves need, less into rebuilding railroads, bridges, plants. 

at Mr Food, fuel, clothing, housing should be more plentiful from now‘on. 

nd the Hope is that business will push out of the rut as the inflow of goods 

0 pass broadens with the European Recovery Program moving into high gear. 

d with Danger, felt in Washington, is that there will be too much leaning on ERP. 
Ca, In- 


layton 
) >) 


Rapid pick-up in ERP shipments is ahead..... 
tion 1] ERP exports from the U.S., only $20,000,000 in April, jumped to $64,000,000 

















be in May and were much larger in June. Uptrend will extend into the autumn. 

here is Authorizations for European countries, approved by the Economic Co-opera-= 
reserve tion Administration, totaled $736,000,000 in the quarter ended June 30. 

oa Big business still looms for those having goods to sell to the ERP countries. 
consist In the next nine months, almost $3,250,000,000 more can be authorized. And 
ei that's only the grants--the give-away stuff. 

d by a In addition, loans can be made up to $1,000,000,000. No loans have been 
held in made yet. Belgium and Luxembourg, Eire, Iceland, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Pigs Turkey have gotten no grants. These are the "better off" countries. ECA is in 
rom at no great hurry about them. Most of them will eventually get loans, if needed. 
— So far, all ERP aid to Europe is concentrated on nine of the needier coun- 





tries and Trieste. Of the money allocated, Britain gets $226,100,000; France, 
us roae $206,200,000; Italy, $106,600,000. These three get nearly three fourths of the 


at total. The rest goes to Western Germany, the Netherlands, Austria, Greece, Den- 
panies mark, Norway and Trieste. Aid to the Big Three and to Western Germany will con- 
—o tinue to dominate the recovery plan. That's where the big money will go. 

is ina 

there is >> Italy and France, meanwhile, look forward to a rough summer keeping the lid 
= on labor, wage, price problems. Moscow sees these countries as weak links in 

nd any: the chain of European countries the U.S. is aiding. So things are popping. 

1 In Italy, chain strikes are the fashion of the moment. 





(over) 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY=- (Continued) 


Communists inspire these strikes. One day, chemical workers strike; the 
next day, electric-plant workers; the next, steelworkers, and so on. 

Aims of the Communists are several. One is to get higher wages, another is 
to block dismissals of surplus workers now on the pay rolls. Most important aim 
is to embarrass the De Gasperi Government and mess up the ERP in Italy. 

Featherbedding, the forced use of surplus workers, is raising hob with 
Italian costs of production. Prices of Italian goods are too high for the home 
market and also, increasingly, for the world market. Italian businessmen grum- 
ble, threaten to shut down their plants. 

The De GaSperi answer may be to absorb Surplus workers in public works and 
reconstruction. But that's costly. The Italian budget already is in the red. 
And countries not showing progress toward balancing their budgets may not fare 
so well when the ERP comes up before the U.S. Congress for renewal next year. 





>> The French Government again faces the familiar wage-price spiral. 

To forestall wage demands, prices are being cut. 

Manufactured goods such as steel, chemicals, building materials are forced 
down in price by Government decree. Profit margins are squeezed. 

Farm prices are the next target of the Schuman Government. Trick is to get 
the farmers to sell more cheaply and in greater bulk. Good crops will help. 

ERP goods also are counted on to swell the supply of consumer commodities, 
to keep prices from rising, maybe even push them down a bit. 

Communists in France, too, are causing most of the trouble over wages. Most 
other workers favor giving the Government a further chance to work things out. 

Basic trouble in France and almost everywhere else in Europe is still not 
so much political agitation as distrust of currency. People still would rather 
have commodities or would rather deal in commodities than in money. Goods always 
have some value. But you can't be sure about money. 











>> Currency reform in Western Germany is bringing out the goodS....e. 
Shops are suddenly filled with shoes, tools, toasters, alarm clocks as 
black markets dwindle. But prices are high. Germans grumble. 
Qutcome will be demands for higher wages until the price level steadies. 
Business credit is a crucial problem. Occupation authorities want to re- 
Strict credit, keep money Supply short. That will give value to the new mark. 
But the businessman must have funds to carry on, else he may shut down. 
Providing working capital equitably to business is to be a major headache. 
Currency reform still is a gamble. Shakedown period still is ahead. 





>> Weakness in London stock market counters the boom in New York..... 
Both local difficulties and world problems depress the London exchange. 
Downtrend started with the fuel crisis in the beginning of 1947. Sharp break 
in recent weeks reflects mainly the deflationary situation developing in Britain. 
Squeeze on earnings is likely. Profit margins shrink as costs rise. 
Dividends are not to increase. Corporate taxes remain heavy. High income 
taxes and the capital levy make investors skittish about dabbling in stocks. 
Troubles abroad also affect the market. Russian moves, the South African 
election, Communist-engineered turmoil in Southeast Asia, all take their toll. 
Early change in bearish outlook is unlikely. Brightest spot is ERP, and, to 
London, even that means only that Britain can hold her gains, not lose ground. 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET * New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1948 


Including Domestic i Foreign Branches But Not Including The Affiliated Citv Bank Farmers ‘Trust Company 





(In Dollars Only— Cents Omitted ) 











2 
ASSETS 
DIRECTORS 
Cash, Gold and Due from Banks ............ $1,461,486,097 wie cabana 
United States Government Obligations (Direct Chairman of the Board 
or Fully Guaranteed). sae als aera ra 9 1,788,510,291 W. RANDOLPH BUKGESS 
Obligations of Other Radeea deinen Bret teeareane 20,026,721 Ch man of the 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 245,222,036 a0 
ae . HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
ONE SeCHEIEIES sos hss vk os hcl cn aw de doe wee 82,591,319 President 
Roansiand Discounts... ... ... ccc cece ccceacs 1,308,134,577 
Real Estate Loans and Securities......... rere 2,682,977 Baa aaaal il 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances......... 37,020,477 " Chaitiiaghaiea President. Inter- 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.............. 7,200,000 i aR ca 
Ownership of International Banking Corpora- CURTIS © CALDER 
5 I ie ack ee LO re a PER eat 7,000,000 Chairman of the Board. Electric 
Bank Premises...... Sp ai ta te eta 28,128,039 Rane AO Seats Sp 
Items in Transit with Drecahen. Re ere 6,115,385 ha eben 
‘? a Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
EN Pe ee ee ere eT ere er 1,561,915 sseie aii be ede 
‘ Chairman of the Board. The 
SO Ee Ee ree $4 995,679,834 National Cash Register 
Company 
CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
LIABILITIES Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
a Corporation 
Deposits. . nee .. $4,645,527,278 a chiara 
(Includes U.S. War Loan Deposit $37,481,988) a Ra ne ec 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills. . $50,217,295 ot poets —— Trust 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port- Ne eT eee 
PONIES fo loc ed, Se ss eee we.va.> SORA ES 39,792,976 JOSEPH P. GRACE. JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 
JAMES R. HOBBINS 
. President, Anaconda Copper 
Reserves for: : Mining Company 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned ; 
AMORY HOUGHTON 
Income. at sana te 5,370,967 Chairman of the Board, 
Interest, Pie. Other Anevend Expenses, etc. 25,971,263 Corning Glass Works 
J D773 017 pana ee aE er Pen Penna Neen! 4,650,000 ROGER MILLIKEN 
a ek Pe sels gg Milliken & 
Sucphis.... .... cdc oceteces ose 2O2500:000 weewned:« eakencimiinie 
Undivided Profits. Jae ts se +e oer ees 34,367 ,350 274,367,350 Chairman, United Aircratt 
eed Seemes : Ss Corporation 
eer GERARD SWOPE 
= ; Honorary President, General 
ita Electric Company 
Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1948. REGINALD B. TAYLOR © 
ances Villiamsville, New York 
$302,660,341 of United States Government Obligations and $2,272,208 of | anaes ciceiaran lance 
other assets are deposited to secure $228,380,560 of Public and Trust Deposits j ROBERT WINTH ROP 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. / Robert Winthrop & Co. 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) ée 






































Turks have moved so far toward West 


that even a fez seems alien to them 


ANKARA 

MERICANS ARE ACE HIGH with the 

Turks these days. Just to illustrate: 

I stopped in a Turkish bazaar not long 
ago to buy some material for a shirt. In 
no time at all the place was crowded with 
enthusiastic observers, all on my _ side. 
They handled the material, clucked their 
tongues and wagged their heads. When 
the merchant quoted a price they threw 
up their hands in horror and haggled with 
him until he came down nearly a dollar. 

They watched with interest while I was 
measured, and beamed happily as I left. 
These people are very well disposed 
toward Americans. 

Part of the reason is that they know 
American arms and military equipment 
are coming into Turkey in a_ swelling 
stream. But another big factor is that 
Western influence finally has taken hold 
in this country after a long and sometimes 
exasperating conflict with the Orient. 

The mingling of East and West still is 
going on in Ankara, and the city is filled 
with almost ridiculous inconsistencies. 
Street traffic, for example, is a crazy jum- 
ble of sleek new American-made cars and 
of donkey carts driven by ragged peas- 
ants. Modern buildings of Western archi- 
tecture take on an odd look because elec- 


tric wires and plumbing pipes are 
stretched like vines about the outside 
walls. 


Nevertheless, the Turk in Ankara feels 
quite Western. I came across an example 
of this while walking through the bazaars. 
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A merchant wanted to sell me a_ fez. 
He said it was an amusing article and 
would make me look just like an Egyp- 
tian. Apparently it never occurred to him 
to think of a fez as a Turkish thing, al- 
though it formed part of the national 
dress until 1924, when it was abolished. 

As everywhere else in Turkey, there is 
an amazing here the 
population classes. There is practically no 
middle class, so far as I could find. Every- 
one appears either very rich or very 
poor. The rich live out in the suburbs in 
beautiful homes overlooking the city. The 
poor live huddled together in ramshackle 
dwellings in the heart of the capital. 

The housing shortage is acute. Ankara’s 
population increased from 74,500 in 1927 
to 157,000 in 1940. It is up to 230,000 
now, and the city still is growing. The 
Government is working overtime to get 
homes, factories and schools built. 

Ankara, the capital of Turkey, is not as 
cosmopolitan as Istanbul, but still people 
from all over the world do make their 
homes here. One night I saw the Hun- 
garian chargé d'affaires dancing with a 
secretary from the Rumanian legation to a 
samba plaved by an Italian orchestra. He 
danced it badly. 

Such a mixture of national personalities 
and customs is not unusual, of course, in 
the capitals of Europe and Asia. The 
thing that impresses most about 
Ankara is the intertwining of the East and 
West. I noticed it as soon as I arrived, and 
I got a last look at it as I was preparing 
to board one of the Turkish air line’s 
modern new planes to leave the city. 

Having deposited me at the air termi- 
nal with his gleaming new taxi—a 1948 
American driver tuned in his 
radio to a of ancient Turkish 
chants and went gliding away, frantically 
J. W. M. 
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blowing his horn. 


Babies still expensive 
despite Britain’s aid 


LONDON 

T'S QUITE A SQUEEZE to finance a new 
baby in Britain these days for the 
equivalent of $350. To the typical British 
family, whose income is much lower than 








that of a similar American family, th 
sum represents a lot of money. 
Clothes rationing is strict, prices a 
high and sales taxes are heavy. The fa 
that socialism subsidizes a family’s seco 
child to the extent of $1 a week does 
make up for the rising cost of parenthood 
In the case of a family expecting a se 
ond child, this is what happens: 
Extra rations for baby clothes wort 
a full layette. The parent 
supplement ne 


underwrite 
usually manage to 
clothes with some items given or lent bj 
friends and relatives. There is no sale 
tax on baby clothes, but an extreme 
modest assortment of essentials is price 
at $60. 

How slender is such an assortment 
shown by the fact that it includes oil 
three nightgowns, four undershirts, thi’ 
day dresses and two dozen diapers. 

A crib for the baby is supposed tole 
available for as low as $13. The Govern 
ment undertakes to assure such items 
However, a large number of pareti 
aren’t satisfied with a crib that retails 
less than $40. Chief reason is that th 
railings are too flimsy in the cheaper one 

At $40, the price of a crib include 
sales tax of $13, a levy as much as th 
over-all price of the item in its lowes 
grade. An acceptable mattress for ty 
crib can be had fer $4, including sil 
tax of 80 cents. Baby blankets are t 
free and plentiful at $3 each. 
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Prices of perambulators are fixed a 
ceiling of $62.50. It often is feasible! 
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fixed at! 


feasible 
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buy a suitable “pram” for $42.50. No 
ration coupons are required, but neither 
is there a standard low-price model. 

The Government encourages output of 
utility high chairs priced at $13. In most 
cases parents buy something better, say 
at $25, which inchides $8 sales tax. 

A play pen for the growing baby fre- 
quently costs $37.50, and of that $12 is 
gles tax. A supply of baby soap, at 30 
cents a cake, and a very few toys can be 
lumped together at $25. 

Clothes and basic articles, in all, run to 
about $250. A mother who wants private 
care may be taken care of at a low-priced 
lying-in hospital for the birth and two 
weeks thereafter for $100. 

At present, about another $200 has to 
be allotted for prenatal care and delivery 
fees of a doctor in private practice. On 
paper, all mothers are eligible for such 
services, Without charge, under a new 
scheme of socialized medicine that came 
into operation July 5, 

Actually, the Government-guaranteed 
maternity services are projected as a com- 
bination of the attention of physician and 
amidwife plus the benefit of clinics. most 
of which have not yet been built. Only in 
instances Where the mother’s condition 
requires it is a period in a hospital assured 
without charge. 

Socialized medicine, thus, is likely to 
cancel out just part of the maternity costs 
for low income groups. There continues 
to be an upward trend in the expenses of 
parenthood when that trend is related to 
actual costs of ten years ago in Britain. 

C. H. K. 


‘Wild West’ pops up 
in postwar Manila 


MANILA 

ANILA'S THEATERS have signs posted 

M their ticket windows with 

the admonition: “Civilians—Please check 
your guns in the office.” 

It's no joke, nor is it a publicity stunt 
for a cops-and-robbers movie. The signs 
mean what they say, for Manila is as 
much of a gun-totin’ town now as an 
American frontier city in the palmiest 
days of the Wild West. 

The war left thousands of weapons in 
private hands throughout the Philippinés. 
The U.S. was glad to present a gun to 
ay Filipino who showed an inclination 
to kill Japanese. When the official shoot- 
ing Was over, a lot of Filipinos decided 
wot to turn in their personal artillery. 

It is not at all uncommon to see men 
Suntering through the streets with 45s 
tucked under their belts. In the sidewalk 
stalls, which specialize in military sur- 
plus items, holsters and gun belts enjoy a 
atge sale. In this citv of 1,500,000. in- 
habitants, the police last year arrested 
more than 200 civilians for carrying un- 


above 
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registered weapons. They are still picking 
them up at the rate of 20 or 25 a month. 

The corollary of the pistol-packing 
habit is an increase in crime in Manila 
and the surrounding country. During the 
war the smart Filipino—and the patriotic 
one—learned how to outwit the Japanese. 
He had to learn in order to survive. Since 
the war’s end, a lot of people still have 
a habit of living by their wits—and pistols. 

A jeep with or without a driver is not 
particularly safe on Manila’s streets after 
sundown. Stick-up artists and less brazen 
thieves have a special liking for U.S. 
Army jeeps, since these are not registered 
and can be converted easily into “jeep- 
neys,” ingenious, six-passenger contrap- 
tions that resemble busses. 

An American sergeant of my acquaint- 
ance has lost two jeeps this year. When 
he was called to explain the second theft 
to the Criminal Investigation Detachment 
he was worried, and he showed it. But 
the captain in charge put him at ease. 

“Don’t give it a second thought,” the 
captain said. “Ive lost four jeeps myself.” 

In the provinces, where police protec- 
tion is less adequate, the holdup men are 
organized into gangs and operate more 
daringly than they do in Manila. Stories 
of their exploits match those of the Jesse 
James gang and the Dalton boys. — 

Only a few evenings ago the news- 
papers reported that a band of 25 armed 
men had held up three passenger busses 








and 12 freight trucks in a small village in 
San José Province. They simply barri- 
caded the road and picked off the busses 
and trucks as they stopped. An even more 
brazen gang cracked the sate in the 
Cabanatuan headquarters of the Philip- 
pine Constabulary one night recently and 
made off with the mess fund of more 
than $1,000. 

Another kind of crime that is popular 
is a “protection racket” like that which 
flourished in the U. S. during the ’20s and 
*30s. Householders and businessmen are 
offered the choice of forking over a 


monthly “fee” for protection of their 
property or suffering the consequences 
of “delinquent payment.” This racket is 
operated under the guise of furnishing 
“private watchman services.” 

A triend of mine recently was the vic- 
tim of this racket. He had been impressed 
by what he assumed to be the extraordi- 
nary diligence of the police. Every night 
when he got home he found a man watch- 
ing his jeep and checking the door of the 
house to make sure it was locked. 

One day a man called at the house and 
asked whether it was being guarded ade- 
quately. My friend, assuming that this 
was a representative of the police depart- 
ment, congratulated him on the depart- 
ment’s efficiency. 

It took the man only a minute to set 
my friend straight and to present a bill 
for “private watchman service.” The visi- 
tor was the collecting agent for a “pro- 


” 


tection agency J. F. 


Germans are uneasy 
if they own fine homes 


FRANKFURI 
ERMAN HOUSEHOLDERS in the Ameri- 
G can zone are deliberately keeping a 
false appearance of poverty around their 
homes. Repairs that could be made are 
not being made on thousands of houses. 
The owners simply don’t want their dwell- 
ings to look too attractive. 

The reason for this studied air ofthard 
times is the housing shortage. The Ger- 
mans who have houses are afraid their 
homes will be requisitioned by the Ger- 
man officials of local governments if they 
are put in good condition. 

A rather wealthy German who owns 
an apartment house in a Southern city is 
a Case in point. 

He has hidden away window frames 
and glass, new flooring and plaster for 
damaged walls. He has fixed up the out- 
side of the building sufficiently to prevent 
deterioration, But he will not complete 
needed repairs because of the danger of 
requisitioning. He is convinced his build- 
ing would be turned over to German offi- 
cials in the Government or assigned to 
the Germans who were moved back to 
this country from Czechoslovakia at the 
end of the war. 

His probably is an exceptional case. 
But all through Germany one still sees 
houses with boarded-up windows and 
roofs in need of tiling. This is true al- 


though glass and tile are becoming in- 
creasingly available. 
The whole explanation is just that the 


Germans think it wiser not to look too 
prosperous right now. There is no point, 
they will tell you frankly, in making a 
home attractive enough to draw more 
residents. Houses are overcrowded any- 
Way. T. F. H. 
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Whispers. 


Proposal for Audit of British Empire . . . U.S. Cautiog 
Over Tito Revolt . . . A Southern State for Mr. Dewey 


President Truman wrote former Pres- 
ident Herbert Hoover commending 
him for the speech he made at the 
Republican National Convention. Mr. 
Truman commented upon the breadth 
of viewpoint shown by the former 
President and later complimented Mr. 
Hoover in person when he met him. 


x KIX 


George Allen, former RFC director 
and Truman confidant, took over the 
job of running the President's polit- 
ical show when the regular party or- 
ganization began, in some sectors, to 
pull away from Mr. Truman. Mr. 
Allen was well aware at all times of 
the attitude of Dwight Eisenhower to 
an effort to draft him as Democratic 
Party nominee. 


xk * -*® 


Associate Justice William O. Douglas, 
of the Supreme Court, had let some 
leaders in the New Deal wing of the 
Democratic Party know that he 
would not reject a draft, if the party 
should turn to him as its nominee in- 
stead of to President Truman. 


x *k * 


Senators Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Mil- 
lard Tydings and Alben Barkley did 
and said nothing that could !end com- 
fort to the anti-Truman forces in the 


Democratic Party. The vice-presiden- ° 


tial lightning was due to hit within 
this group, with each one careful not 
to offend the man who was expected 
to do the choosing of a running mate. 


xk 


Some conservative leaders in the 
Democratic Party who favored nom- 
inating Justice Douglas rather than 
Mr. Truman did so with the thought 
that Henry Wallace would withdraw 
if a recognized New Dealer headed 
the Democratic ticket. 


xk 


Henry Wallace is determined to stay 
in the race as third-party candidate 
if Mr. Truman is nominated. Mr. 
Wallace, however, is running into 
more and more trouble with his new 


party. 
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Harold Stassen is not to run against 
Senator Joseph Ball for the G.O.P. 
senatorial nomination in Minnesota. 
He is not now on the list of prospec- 
tive members in a Dewey Cabinet, if 
Mr. Dewey wins. This means that the 
man who ran third in the race for the 
Republican nomination will return to 
private life and bide his time for 
another venture into politics. 


KK ch 


Thomas Dewey, Republican nominee, 
is being told that he can carry at 
least one Southern State in Novem- 
ber and maybe more, the way polit- 
ical tides are running. This accounts 
for the Dewey plan to campaign in 
Virginia and North 
maybe in other States south of the 
Mason-Dixon line. 
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Chances for victory in November now 
appear so slim to most Democrats 
that the Administration is having a 
hard time finding men to accept key 
posts in almost all departments. The 
outlook is that in the next six months 
the Government will be very seriously 
understaffed. 
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Britain's Foreign Minister Ernest 
Bevin is determined to keep up his 
country’s share of supplying Berlin by 
air for 30 days at the least. After that, 
the British may seek to shift the high- 
cost operation to the U.S. But Mr. 
Bevin figures a month will convince 
the Russians the Western Allies are 
in Berlin to stay. 
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It will not surprise U.S. military of- 
ficials if some shooting should occur 
over or around Berlin before there is 
any agreement on a basis for resolv- 
ing that situation. Shooting, however, 
would not necessarily represent a 
starting of all-out war, but rather a 
final incident in the testing of nerves 
that is under way. 
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Joseph Stalin is pushing ahead for a 
showdown in Germany on the as- 


Carolina and 


sumption that U.S. will be so pps 
occupied with domestic politics ij 
months ahead that it will not be t 
interested in developments abroad 
Premier Stalin may be wrong agai 
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George Marshall, U.S. Secretary 

State, is succeeding in his determi 

tion not to permit his name to get jg 
volved in political maneuvers in th 
election year. Secretary Marshall, 

68, in perfect health so far as a recg 
physical checkup could show, is satig 
fied to press ahead for a policy show 
down with Russia, in which he is eog 
fident the odds favor U.S. ; 
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General Lucius Clay, U.S. Militar 
Governor in Germany, is _ leaning 
heavily on William H. Draper, Uné 

Secretary of the Army, for guidanj 
in shaping policy for dealing wit 
Russia. Mr. Draper and Genera 
Clay, and not the U.S. Departmer 
of State, are running that show. ~ 
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Marshal Tito, by kicking over the 
Communist traces in Yugoslavia, i 
making it hard for all the other di 
tators in Russia’s new Communi 
empire and for foreigners in Russi@j 
who are coming under increasing su 
picion. Russian secret police aft 
building even higher the barriers t 
contact with the West. 
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State Secretary Marshall is followi 

a policy of watchful waiting in deak 
ings with Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tit 
until it is fully clear to what extenl) 
Tito has cut his ties with the East. | 
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Britain’s Sir Stafford Cripps is being 

advised by U.S. officials to volunteé 

an audit of the finances of the British 

Empire, so that U.S. Congressmei 
can see next year where the dollaty 
from U.S. are going. Those runnif 

the Marshall:Plan for this countyg 
are concerned over the feeling in Cot 

gress that Britain is wasting dol 

in the Empire. 
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